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Many years ago—twenty-eight to be 
exact—we listened to John Masefield de- 
liver an address in the Great Hall of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, Italy, on the 
subject of England’s literary debt to Italy. 
At the close of his moving talk, the Poet 
Laureate, on behalf of his country, pre- 
sented the City Fathers, who had spon- 
sored the occasion, with a handsome 
handtooled copy of the works of Chaucer, 
one of the first in a long succession of 
English—and American—writers to be 
deeply indebted to Italian writers. 

Today, as in the past, the literary 
achievement and influence of Italy are of 
high order. In this number of The Literary 
Review—the second to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the contemporary writing of a 
foreign country—we are happy to present, 
for the first time in English translation, 
a selection of writings by Italian authors 
we think should be better known outside 
Italy and particularly in the United States. 


At the party given last spring in honor 
of Robert Frost’s eighty-fifth birthday it 
was remarked how strange it was that 
Mr. Frost had not been given the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. His failure to get 
it has been very strange, indeed. He had 
earned it two and three decades ago. 
But we shouldn’t be too sad over the 
fact. The awarding of prizes is a chancey 
thing. Too often, alas, the laurel goes to 
the second-rate, and too often men and 
women of solid merit are overlooked. 
But if they are overlooked by various 
Prize Committees, they are not overlooked 
by history. Besides, the value of the prize 
is in direct relationship to the quality 
of the committee awarding it, and it is 
a notorious fact that many prize com- 
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mittees are assemblages of uninformed 
and timid men. 

The Pulitzer Prize Committee has ig- 
nored Theodore Dreiser and Thomas 
Wolfe and Sherwood Andersen and 
Vachel Lindsay and E. E, Cummings and 
Elinor Wiley and dozens of other writers 
of equal genuine eminence. And it has 
awarded the prize to—but we desist from 
giving names out of politeness. The Nobel 
Prize Committee has ignored Thomas 
Hardy and Maxim Gorky and H. G. 
Wells and Marcel Proust and James Joyce 
and Willa Cather, to mention only those 
names that come to mind at once. 

Prizes probably do serve a purpose, 
perhaps several purposes—though as we 
get older we are assailed by doubts. And 
prizes will continue to be awarded, some- 
times to worthy people, sometimes to in- 
ferior ones. In either case they should not 
be taken too seriously. There is no record 
that Herman Melville or Walt Whitman, 
especially the latter, was ever awarded 
any prize. As for Emily Dickinson, most 
people didn’t even know she existed. The 
ghosts of Thomas Hardy and Marcel 
Proust are not, we incline to think, too 
troubled by the fact that, the Swedish 
Academy did not put them in the same 
august league with Rabindranath Tagore 
and Pearl Buck. 

The most objective and most honored 
prize committee of all, of course, is time. 
And we have no doubt what that com 
mittee will say of Robert Frost’s work. 
We believe it has already said it. 


To The Literary Review: 
I have rarely been so pleased by the 
single issue of any magazine [Spring, 
(continue inside back cover) 
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Contemporary Italian Fiction 


Giacinto SPAGNOLETTI 
Translated by Olga Ragusa 


O SPEAK OF LITERATURE apart from historical events is 

to indulge in abstraction. It would be impossible to make even a 
brief statement on Italian fiction in the past few years without con- 
sidering the intellectual atmosphere of the immediate post-war 
period. What contemporary critic could avoid the temptation of 
comparing a novel or a short story just published with other books, 
often by the same author, published fifteen or twenty years ago? 
For the man who has lived through the last decades of literature 
there exists a before and an after, not only in a chronological sense, 
but in a psychological and moral sense as well. But this mode of 
judging must remain genuine and it must not deteriorate into an 
artificial, rhetorical opposition of two contrasting terms. 

The latter is what happened, by reaction, immediately after the 
war. At that time the American novel and French existentialism 
were hailed with exaggerated enthusiasm as inspiring examples 
which might counteract the deleterious effects of art prose and 
Hermetic poetry, accused, all too superficially, of being at the root 
of the peculiarly inert literature of the day. What matters today, 
however, now that thirteen years have passed, is to recognize and 
to define the state of mind out of which grew the noisy polemics 
just referred to. This state of mind, to some extent the result of 
new political and social situations, was characterized by dreams of 
radical change and was open to vague social appeals. It provided a 
new point of view from which to look at life and especially a new 
point of view from which to judge the immediate past. In that past 
something had happened which was wrong and which had caused 
suffering. It was generally felt that without the basic consciousness 
of that wrong it would be impossible to create anything of value. 

And so war and prison diaries, novels and stories of partisan 
warfare came into being: personal accounts which stood for the 
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human condition and thereby found their justification. Among the 
best we should mention Guglielmo Petroni’s 1] mondo 2 una 
prigione, Sergio Antonielli’s 11 Campo 29, Primo Levi’s Se questo @ 
un uomo, and Giampiero Carocci’s ll campo degli ufficiali. 

The emotional and cultural currents and activities briefly alluded 
to, and which the newspapers and periodicals of those days recorded 
(Vittorini’s Politecnico must be remembered at this point), increase 
the difficulty of clarifying literary events as such, although they do 
not impair the worth of individual works. It is, in fact, the latter 
which help shed light upon the former. We can illustrate this point 
by citing a well-known example. When the word neorealism began 
to be used, neorealist novels had already been written; the term was 
not applied to literature until quite some time after it had already 
been used to describe the first films of De Sica and Rosselini. Simi- 
larly, polemical discussion about the new poetry started at least five 
years after the actual, or at any rate the so-called, renewal of poetry, 
and it started because of the unwillingness of some to consider a 
whole cycle of literary endeavor as definitely closed. As a matter of 
fact, and it must be added fortunately, in recent Italian tradition 
there has been no other period as devoid of critical discipline, as rash 
and vainglorious, as unwilling to accept any authority whatsoever. 
It was a period which lacked recognized literary centers and milieus, 
and in which the individual position of a young writer could as 
easily appear extremely anarchical as extremely conformistic. 


II. THe Pertop oF INVOLVEMENT 


Only a few years ago the greatest compliment that could be 
paid a young writer was to consider his work as a kind of involve- 
ment in the social and political life of our time. This compliment 
was at times even accepted by writers who were not openly Marxists 
or fellow travellers, though they did so with some reservations. As 
for the theory of the novelist’s moral “responsibility,” it was con- 
sidered absolutely irreplaceable and subscribed to by the majority 
as embodying once and for all the proper function of the writer. It 
is easy to see how, after the experience of fascism and war, the 
young writer’s mind reacted with spontaneous and generous dedica- 
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tion to the thought that Western and Eastern civilization, liberalism 
and socialism, the Catholic Church, were all, in their own way, 
waiting for him to take up their fight. 

The appeal for involvement spread through Europe and reached 
Italy contaminated by Sartre’s well-known theory and by solicita- 
tions for political action. However confused and amateurish it may 
have been on the esthetic level, and however intimidating and 
proselytistic by its very nature, it still was the last appeal of a 
romantic sort to be addressed to writers of more mature intellectual 
formation, and the first—and, we must say, down to the present 
time, the only one—to be addressed to young writers, which postu- 
lated the immediate possibility for art to be transformed into a 
commentary upon contemporary reality. From this point of view, 
it is the nucleus, if not of actual achievements, at least of the possi- 
bilities open to fiction writing from 1945 on. 

In Italy this was the all too brief period of Vittorini’s polemical 
articles, the last of which (January 1947) was addressed to Togliatti 
and dealt with the failure of political art. This was the period in 
which the intellectual, barely freed from the domination of Her- 
meticism, recognized the necessity of unhampered freedom of 
choice, while finding himself unable to exercise this freedom be- 
cause of the psychological rigidity of his culture and his unwilling- 
hess to accept new esthetic formulas. In Italian literary circles the 
rush towards involvement did not, as was to be expected, go beyond 
the phase of enthusiasm and superficial imitation and it soon found 
an outlet in other directions. In an ensemble view of the first post- 
war period, however, we cannot overlook the attraction exercised by 
the desire for involvement. More than any other element it can serve 
as a starting point for our discussion, since it sets off the perspective 
we are interested in most distinctly. Let us therefore allow the 
admonishing forces which exhorted to “humanity” and “communi- 
cation” full play. Many literary movements have had no other 
impulse and no other ideal than their more or less permanent faith 
in certain postulates. What would have happened to the great battle 
of verismo in the latter part of the nineteenth century, for instance, 
if our novelists and short story writers in the provinces had wanted 
to analyze with probing eye the naive laboratory data and the dozens 
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of pseudo-scientific formulas with which Capuana and his friends 
introduced the experimental novel into Italy? 

In the atmosphere of radical break with the past and of rosy 
dreams for the future, which marks the period we are concerned 
with, it is easy to point out the significant debuts of some writers. It 
is even easier to spot the feelings of resistance or the changes in 
other writers who had matured in other literary periods. And it is 
especially easy to follow the psychological and linguistic develop- 
ment of what had in the past been called the literary conscience, 
faced now with the problems of the day. 


We are all convinced [wrote Cesare Pavese in January 1946] that only 
the world, only life, can give us the inspiration, the basic condition, for what- 
ever word of truth has ever been or ever will be written. We know, moreover, 
that there are times, and our time is one of these, in which values are inverted 
and new values formed, times in which human beings and society in general 
ferment as in a melting pot, waiting to be fused into new forms. But we do 
not think that these forms will be created by those who, in their overbearing 
presumptuousness, are driven to write only because of the uneasiness they 
feel at not having yet found these very forms. 


Pavese was to revise his “adolescent romantic” attitude only a few 
weeks later: 


I do not think that the general acceptance of the new will lead me to 
treat new subjects in my writing. I do not think that I shall paint large social 
canvases, nor write the memoirs of the heroes of anti-fascism and the diaries 
of political prisoners. . . . How can I help it? I do not think that it is at all a 
proven fact that the pincers of dialectical, or rather of second-hand, realism 
are the only instruments with which the unfortunate human beings of our 
unhappy Italy and our unhappy Europe can be treated. That they are, is the 
presupposition of all questions as to whether the events of the past few years 
have had any influence. There are even those who claim that in the present 
situation the writer has a serious duty towards his new public, that he must 
write in a realistic, objective way, imitating the spoken language, so that 
millions of readers can understand him. 


In those same months, after having published the explicit alle- 
gory of Uomini e no, Vittorini, in Politecnico, referred to an analo- 
gous need on the part of the artist for “secret” experience and 
declared all political art doomed to failure. “How can those arts 
whose very greatness is predicated upon the transformation of the 
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human secret into their own secret (a secret of esthetic values, of 
forms) successfully work upon the nude (the revealed, the self-evi- 
dent)?” Yet, at the same time, Vittorini helped to counteract the 
weaker and more delicate aspect of Pavese’s position, by admitting, 
in the wake of Hemingway’s vitalism, that “a writer cannot waste 
his time by trying to correct in himself the faults of his time. Others 
must operate that separation, accepting what is to be accepted of his 
work and refusing to accept what there is—or what there might be— 
to refuse.” 


III. THe Nove, History, anp Society 


Pavese’s strong reservations, Vittorini’s uncertainties, bear wit- 
ness to the rejection in literary circles of the position of involvement. 
An even clearer sign of this rejection can be found in the inadequate 
literary expression for a long time given to recent historical and 
ideological events. It almost seems as though history eludes the 
Italian writer in direct proportion to the greater or lesser sharpness 
of the moral judgment with which he invests the events narrated. 
In the final analysis, we might claim that only Silvestro’s protest 
in Vittorini’s Conversazione in Sicilia reveals something, and it does 
so indirectly, of the horror which marked the last years of fascism. 
But the primitive magic which surrounds the figure of Silvestro 
was not part of history; in fact, it was outside history. Similarly, 
Moravia’s Conformista (written ten years later) portrays bureau- 
cratic life in Rome at the time of the Axis ably and picturesquely, 
but the psychological drama of the novel is outside the historical 
setting and does not help the reader to participate in the experience 
of conforming as it was actually lived by many Italians up to 1943. 

If we now examine other successful novels of that period 
(Pavese’s [1 Compagno, Vittorini’s Le donne di Messina, Brancati’s 
Il Bell’ Antonio), we notice that in them the years of dictatorship, of 
war, of the resistance, invariably give the reader a sense of abstract- 
ness, and that they often reveal the facts and feelings of those days 
in a deceptively simplified manner. This is true regardless of where 
a novel’s setting may be. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the setting preferred is almost always the province or the 
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countryside, traditionally the locale of romantic idyls and the place 
where any coarseness can easily be justified: One could almost say 
that what is described are not moments of Italian history, but 
moments of consciousness, which needed those specific events in 
order to come to artistic life. Yet, clearly enough, the theoretician of 
realism will see in this jousting of the personal experience of the 
writer with the reality experienced by all, the most important 
inspiration for writing confessions, satires, accusations. 

What form, then, did these first attempts at interpreting Italian 
reality and post-war society take? To answer this question we must 
undertake all kinds of excursions into the realm of documentary 
narrative. Among the first, in that realm, we shall meet Carlo Levi, 
the founder of the school of Southern narrative. With Cristo si ¢ 
fermato a Eboli (1945), a genre which had not been cultivated since 
the time of Matilde Serno made its reappearance. L’Orologio, too, 
written five years later, occupies a position of central importance 
among the documents of the new state of mind. This book, which 
has no claims to being a novel, is an overpowering visual chronicle 
of the powerlessness of reason to control time, which escapes from 
man in the very moment that he thinks he can hold it fast. L’Oro- 
logio sets the limit (and this limit has not yet been overstepped) 
of the answer our literary Sybils have given to history. Because it is 
outside of mythological time is probably why it was less successful 
than Cristo, especially abroad. L’Orologio stands at the end of an 
epoch of illusions, the Italian intellectual’s illusions—short-lived 
though they were—that he would be able to intervene in the affairs 
of the government. It stands at the beginning of another epoch, an 
epoch in which the Italian writer sought refuge in merciless ex- 
posés, in intellectual opposition. The books of Rossi, Garosci, 
Scotellaro, Dolci, and of many others follow one upon the other in 
the bitter contemplation of real “time.” They are neither essays nor 
newspaper reports; they indulge both in local color and in social 
and political discussion. 

If there has been a similar change of direction in creative nar- 
rative literature, it obviously occurred only in the past five years. 
At a certain moment the writer’s eye succeeded in focussing with 
sufficient firmness on his own tranches of historical and political 
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experience. Anna Banti’s Allarme sul lago, Giorgio Bassani’s Cinque 
storie ferraresi, Moravia’s La Ciociara, and Carlo Emilio Gadda’s 
Quer pasticciaccio brutto de via Merulana define this moment. We 
shall speak of some of these writers later. For our present purpose 
it is sufficient to point out the remarkable increase in perspective 
which the reader gained. He no longer had before him, as in a vast 
contest between good and evil, the peculiarity of our most recent 
experiences. He no longer witnessed that taking part of the writer 
in the events about him which is half amused, half vexed, half 
disillusioned and characterizes the attitude of the man who is about 
to leave a certain scene but wants to hold it fast by transfusing it 
into a representative figure or milieu (again we must mention 
Brancati’s I/ Bell’Antonio). Now the reader returned to a time 
which had elapsed, which was filled with cold shrieking memories 
within the framework of Italian society. 

Let us choose two examples to illustrate this point: Bassani’s 
short stories and Moravia’s last novel. In Bassani’s stories the 
methodical reconstruction @ /a Proust of all the events of a provincial 
city (Ferrara)—the persecutions of Jews and anti-fascists, the 
struggles against the Germans, the political residues of the war—is 
bathed in the light of a kind of serene compassion, which did not, 
however, exclude the total participation of the author, who appears 
as a character involved in these same vicissitudes. This ieads to a 
counterpoint effect, very successful artistically, of human sweetness 
and of rhetorical violence which the reader experiences as a kind 
of tale which has been going on since time eternal. The antithesis 
between yesterday’s passion in the flood of war and today’s inertia, 
explicitly created by Moravia in La Ciociara, surrounds each one of 
the remembered scenes with a feeling of dismay, down to the last 
solemn toll when the tale of the two women, now that the country 
has been liberated, makes way for one single, all-inclusive question 
about the fate of Italy. Once the peasant woman has finished telling 
her terrible story of the animal-like life of the refugee, her heart, 
strengthened by the dangers through which she has lived, begins 
to beat in harmony with the national conscience. This is her message 
in terms of her own mistakes and in terms of the mistakes of others. 
This is how the lament on the long war should be concluded. 
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IV. Assence oF IpEas, THE Nove oF Escape, AND NEOREALISM 


The new narrative, as we have suggested, faced a challenge. 
Would it succeed in penetrating contemporary society and in coming 
to grips with the representative ideas of that society? 

Italian writers had refused to take up this challenge ever since 
the time of Luigi Pirandello’s 1 Vecchi e 1 Giovani (1908), which 
had been the last attempt to interpret the tension between two 
generations and their response to the demands made upon them by 
history in ideological terms. Nothing else even resembling this 
attempt appeared until Rubé (1919), Borgese’s artistically unsuccess- 
ful novel, which described the drama of the isolation of the intellec- 
tual who had been nourished by the myths of D’Annunzio and now 
found himself face to face with war. Then came the large, dark 
vacuum of the fascist era, a bottomless pit in which only Massimo 
Bontempelli’s modern cerebral anxiety reechoes. Is it any wonder 
that fascism should have extended such insistent invitations to 
writers? Italians had lost the taste of expressing ideas in their novels. 
And up to the present moment they have not regained it. 

The novelist’s apparent lack of interest in theory compels him 
to stop short of accepting new, or at least current, subject matter. 
He aspires essentially to be accepted within the area of petit bour- 
geois radicalism, with its sentimental and socialistic overtones, and 
at most he will be open to suggestions from the Southern school of 
writing. All this happens, of course, without the complete abandon- 
ment of a polemical position, as was seen in the case of Vasco 
Pratolini’s Metello, which was hailed by Marxist critics. Nor has 
the religious novel, which owes its birth to Manzoni, been able to 
contribute anything of spiritual importance to militant Catholicism, 
within or without the limits of orthodoxy. This fact is so obvious 
that it is useless to bring examples to prove it. The fate of the 
Catholic writer in Italy is, as far as can be made out, to acquire the 
means for edification, but to do so with the smallest intellectual 
effort possible. The Catholic writer considers his task completed 
when he has recognized in himself the ability, generally speaking, 
of feeling good will towards his reader. His task may then be called 
Don Camillo by Guareschi, or it may sometimes appear under the 
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vulgarly seductive tones of social involvement as in the case of 
Coccioli’s first novels. 

The novel of escape, on the other hand, has firm adherents. Elsa 
Morante is one of these. In 1948, after many years of writing, she 
finally revealed to the public the difficult toil of Menzogna e sorti- 
legio: 700 pages of narrative, thick like the wool of a colorful and 
adventuresome tapestry, a tapestry in the contemplation of which 
even the most attentive eye can become lost. “Built out of excellent 
material and worked over in every detail with an artisan’s craft and 
patience, the structure of the book makes one also think of an 
enormous toy,” writes Emilio Cecchi. “A first-rate toy.” In Isola 
d’ Arturo, published last year, things are a bit different. Behind the 
scaffolding of a discursive and extremely diluted rational style, em- 
bellished by a singing tone, one quickly discovers the painful 
authenticity of a warm and obsessive emotion, an emotion which 
could be expressed only by a person well acquainted with the 
Southern soul. 

Although it is firmly rooted in the very heart of society, among 
the lower classes of Rome to be exact, Quer pasticciaccio brutto de 
via Merulana, Carlo Emilio Gadda’s stylistic masterpiece, can also 
be considered a novel of escape. To try to obliterate the distance 
between language and imagination even more, the author has made 
ample use of dialect, or rather of many dialects, since each character 
speaks or thinks in the dialect of his birthplace. This linguistic 
miscellany adds undeniable realistic effects to the narrative, which 
is already in itself gripping. The book, which is still waiting for a 
translator to take upon himself the task of a difficult undertaking, 
is, in fact, an unusual attempt to raise a banal fait divers, which 
occurred on a street of one of the most popular Roman neighbor- 
hoods during the fascist era, to the level of a murder mystery. In the 
wake of the investigations of a theft, a long line of characters enter 
one by one into the thick of the action, until they finally form a 
vast, colorful fresco, worthy of the imagination of a Belli. In this 
novel, Gadda is a precursor, for even before cinematographic neo- 
realism had popularized this same milieu, he had given ample 
expression to it. 

Next to Gadda we can place Pier Paolo Pasolini. His only novel, 
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Ragazzi di vita, also descends into the heart of Rome, to be more 
exact into the soul and exploits of a group of boys belonging to the 
lowest proletariat of the city outskirts. But what in Gadda becomes 
social satire and almost diabolical amusement is in Pasolini minute 
and lyrical attention, crossed from time to time by a deep feeling of 
compassion. For Pasolini neorealism was a great experience in style. 

But the results of neorealism are not all in the realm of lan- 
guage and satire. The more one reads these novels, the more one 
notices that the relationship between literary and factual reality 
becomes doubtful. Only at moments do writers such as the Neapoli- 
tan Domenico Rea or the Piedmontese Beppe Fenoglio recapture 
the great miracle of Verga: perhaps more there where their dialogue 
with real life is rhapsodic and impertinent, cold and mocking, than 
in their more serious intention of arriving at a perfect portrayal of a 
situation in a given milieu. As a means of cognition, neorealism 
fails on the very point where it would seem to be least doubtful—in 
the reproduction of details. The formula we have proposed holds: 
nothing of what happens in the realm of ideas is of any value in the 
realm of events and vice versa. 


V. LrreratTure For trs Own SAKE 


But let us now conclude this rapid review by treating briefly of 
those literary efforts which are not the result of an impetus am- 
biguously received from reality. 

We pause to consider first two women writers: Gianna Manzini 
and Anna Banti, for both of whom the period of literary apprentice- 
ship preceded the war. The secret of Manzini’s art (from her first 
novel, Tempo innamorato, to her last, La Sparviera, 1956) lies in 
the constant perception and expression of her personal feelings for 
the characters she herself creates. She places no barriers in the way 
of her abandonment, but considers her attitude a kind of idolization 
of self-criticism, a kind of mystical dissatisfaction with her own self, 
who is telling the story. For her the novel is the perfect transposition, 
the final image, of the lyrical torment she feels. The other kind of 
novel, the novel which is subject to the rules and regulations of 
realism, under whatever aspect, seems useless to her. Courageously 
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she has refused to consider it, and she makes us feel too that it is 
useless, suited to a more elementary time than ours, to a more 
fastidiously credulous and pathetic one. “Why should my emotions,” 
she says, “my defeats, my dramas hide under an invented plot, 
repair behind ambiguous similarities, embody themselves in a life 
which is not that of the real world of blood and suffering, in an 
allegory which only approximates reality ?” 

Over the past ten years Anna Banti has worked hard in order 
to touch, from every angle, upon the many discoveries which were 
slowly changing our literary perspective. She has chosen not only 
definite themes, but also definite tasks. In those of her novels 
(Artemisia, Il Bastardo, Allarme sul lago) and of her short stories 
(Le donne muoiono, La monaca di Monza) where these are most 
evident, the novelist’s sense of moral responsibility has been un- 
equivocally turned to the human condition of women in contempo- 
rary society. Given the social inferiority to which women are 
condemned, their courage as well as their weakness must be 
defended. Even though Anna Banti’s position is strongly polemical, 
she does not avail herself of “contrasts” in order to arouse pity: she 
lays bare the evil at its very roots, without any embellishments. And 
from this pitiless operation there is born a dark and biting poetry, 
with marvelous introspective insights, which will perhaps come to 
epitomize the very best in cur whole literary epoch. 

The short stories of Guglielmo Petroni and the dramatic auto- 
biographical portraits of Mario Tobino insist on the possibility of 
the writer’s moral intervention in the conditions of our time. Tobino 
stands in the very forefront of our new creative writers. He possesses 
an unusually strong and selective kind of imagination. The war, as 
he represents it in I] deserto della Libia (1953), is proof of this. The 
sad, miserable experience which this undertaking turned out to be 
for many of those who lived through it, lives in this book with a 
sense of the atrocious, almost of Kafka-like unreality. On the other 
hand, the reality of Le libere donne di Magliano, laid bare to the 
psychiatrist’s attention and in itself absurd, tends to disappear behind 
a veil of pathos and gentleness, and with great sprightliness becomes 
transformed into an unsuspected state of absolute normality. 

The case of Carlo Cassola and that of Italo Calvino are no less 
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interesting. The former, who is the author of many long tales 
(Il taglio del bosco, I vecchi compagni, Il soldato), builds his stories 
around the actions rather than around the words of his characters. 
His narrative manner is like a continuous, minute weighting of 
reality, sometimes achieved with almost avaricious parsimony, but 
which cannot, however, be called impersonal. The warmth, the 
nature, the peculiar “sound” of Cassola’s feelings is recognizable 
even when nothing raises them above a level of apparent banality. 
For Cassola every item in the narrative process must be fused with 
the rest in an evenness of tone which permits no exclamations, not 
because of any prearranged literary calculation @ /a Chekov, but 
because of his fear that his subject matter might overstep the 
boundaries set by the facts themselves. For a writer like Cassola 
there is only one possibility: to believe in or no longer to believe in 
what he is telling. 

Such an alternative would seem absurd to Calvino. Although 
Calvino has experimented in turn with neorealistic themes and 
with allegorical plots born out of pure fantasy, he has rarely be- 
trayed his vocation for a kind of narrative in which the imagination 
maintains its traditional attributes of emotion and catharsis. There 
is for Calvino an artistic “morality” quite as important as the 
“morality” of reality. This gift, inherited from Pavese, is as apparent 
in the crude and shattered realistic atmosphere of I/ sentiero dei 
nidi di ragno and in certain stories of Ultimo viene il corvo, where 
an attentive ear might perceive the poetical rhythms of a Conrad, 
as in his novelettes of eighteenth century coloring (J/ Visconte 
dimezzato, Il Barone rampante), written in a rigorous and dazzling 
style. 

Elémire Zolla (Minuetto all’inferno), faithful to surrealism, 1s 
even closer to pure phantasy. For him it is difficult to find literary 
points of contact, except in the zones of desperate isolation which 
every literature knows. His mode of expression perhaps can be 
identified with only one other writer in Italy: with the deep, obsti- 
nate, irregular work of Tommaso Landolfi in which literature and 
life are ever at a draw in the illusion of being able to overcome one 
another in turn. 
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If literary judgments can be equated with historical schemes 
based on “generations,” then there is no better way to underline the 
changed climate of opinion after 1945 than to observe the very 
moment of change in the narrative currents we have examined. 
What is it specifically that seems to have been abandoned almost 
completely by today’s writers, both in their literary taste and in their 
intentions, and most particularly by Italian writers of fiction? 

The answer is not hard to find: what has been lost is the pleas- 
ure of drawing exclusively upon one’s intellectual resources. This 
was the attitude of an age that knew no sudden shocks and that had 
no other principles except literary ones. But the answer we have 
suggested is not fully satisfactory. The pleasure, which at one time 
the novelist’s memory felt for purely evocative art or for the search 
of highly refined emotions, is still felt by many of the writers we 
have mentioned. The proper answer lies, instead, in a second obser- 
vation, an observation of great importance, though to all appearances 


| quite banal: what is missing today, substantially, is the pleasure felt 
_ in giving importance to one’s own psychological secrets and to those 





of others. 

The decadent novel was originally based upon this attitude, 
which in spite of the oeuvre de maitrise (as Mallarmé would say) 
of writers like Proust, Joyce, or Musil, had dragged out until it had 
lost every character and form. The consciousness of the rejection of 
the decadent novel probably generated in some writers the desire to 
correct this attitude by innovations of a realistic nature and by an 
excessive attention to the documentary value of what they were 
writing. It led others to depend more fully on the play of their 


| imagination and on the richness of their personal language, pushing 


them to abuse autobiographical data to the point of caricature. But 
in all cases (see, for instance, the work of Pavese) we must recognize 
a unique urgency to adapt to the new “morality” of the narrative 
act. This urgency is of equal weight to the human warmth which 
the ordinary reader perceived in their books and to which he was 
happy to respond. 
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Lear, Fic anp SEA 
by Giuseppe Viviani (1898-). 


Etching (1947). 
The Museum of Modern Art. 





Nore ON THE PRESENT SELECTION 


In selecting the short stories which we are presenting to the 
American public, we based ourselves upon certain considerations. 
First of all, we put aside those writers who are already more or less 
well known in America: Aldo Palazzeschi, Riccardo Bacchelli, 
Corrado Alvaro, Alberto Moravia, Guido Piovene, Cesare Pavese, 
Natalia Ginzburg, Ignazio Silone, and others among the most recent. 
Carlo Emilio Gadda, who would have been our first choice, presents 
problems of translation analogous to those presented by James 
Joyce. We can hope only that his work will soon reach America 
through an adequate translation. It must also be remembered that 
some of the writers selected are essentially novelists and can there- 
fore be judged only roughly through a short story. Some of the 
representatives of the new realistic current cannot be fully appre- 
ciated through translation because of the enormous weight which 


local and dialect factors have in their books. 
—G. S. 
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The Sicilian Soldier 


Etsa Morante 
Translated by John Fisher 


URING THE DAYS when the Allied Armies, because of 

winter weather, were encamped beyond the Garigliano, I 

had found shelter on a mountain top on our side of the river. One 

day, in order to save some people I loved, I had to make the trip 

to Rome. It would be a bitter journey, for Rome, the city where 

-).| I was born and had always lived, was at that time an enemy city. 

The train was to leave early in the morning. I came down 

‘) from the mountain during the afternoon of the preceding day in 

order to be on level ground before nightfall. I was supposed to 

spend the night on the plain and to make my way to the railroad 
station at dawn. 

I found refuge for the night with the family of a cart driver 
whose name was Giuseppe. Giuseppe’s residence consisted of three 
huts; one served as a shelter for the cart and donkey; Giuseppe, his 
he} wife Marietta, and his three daughters slept in the second; in the 
ns.— third meals were prepared over an open wood fire. 

Css It was decided that I would sleep in the bed of the two older 
ll, little girls—they would sleep with their mother and baby sister in 
‘St; the double bed. Giuseppe was quite willing to sleep on a pile of 
nF straw in the kitchen. 
nis Those were nights of danger and fear. More than a thousand 
ns ® German soldiers, waiting to move to the front lines, had set up 
14 camp in the surrounding area. Noisy military vehicles traveled 
hat endlessly over the nearby roads. One could see the lights go on in 
‘T¢ ® the tents in the lowlands. The shouts and cries of foreign voices 
the were audible. 
- When the door of the hut had been closed, Marietta, the girls 
ich B and I got ready to go to bed. 
“Why don’t you undress?” Marietta asked me while untying 
the corners of her kerchief. “We're all women here, and I’ve changed 
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the sheets for you.” But I was not used to sleeping among strangers, 
so I lay down on the blankets without undressing. 

The older little girls, happy to sleep in the double bed, con- 
tinued to laugh and play with their baby sister even after the light 
had been turned out. Their mother warned them to be quiet. A 
short time later, I could tell they were asleep by their regular 
breathing. 


I prepared myself for a sleepless night. I imagined the crowd 
of fellow passengers on the train, the stops in the midst of barren 
countrysides—and the slaughter. I thought what I’d answer if a 
voice suddenly ordered me to show my identification papers and 


baggage. Considering the fact that the railroads were being bombed |” 


every day, I wondered whether I'd ever be able to reach Rome. 

At that moment, I heard a heavy beating of the branches on 
the roof. It had begun to rain, but since bad weather made it diff- 
cult to bombard, I felt that my journey would be quieter. 

In the middle of the night, the baby began to cry. I could hear 
a whisper and movement in the double bed. It was Marietta nursing 
her baby and speaking to her in a very low voice. Then everything 
was quiet again. The rumble of military vehicles, as well as the 
shouts and cries of the patrols, had ceased a while ago. 

I thought how much I would have liked to cross the Garigliano 
River and find myself in Sicily. It was nostalgically beautiful at this 
season. I had never been to my father’s homeland, where now I could 
live free. 

At that moment, the double rafter door was pushed in, and a 
ray of white light filtered through the opening. I sat up on the bed, 
for I feared a visit from the Germans. A tall, ragged soldier of our 
own army appeared. His uniform was still recognizable, although it 
was faded by bad weather and covered with mud. 

“Don’t come in! There are only women in here,” I cried out. 
He said he wanted only to rest a while, and entered the hut. He 
was a middle aged man with thick eyebrows and a black, curly 
beard. His hair, protruding from beneath his cap, was curly and 
wild and partly gray. His strong legs were noticeable through the 
tears in his uniform. He was carrying a miner’s lamp. 
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I told him he would awaken everyone with his blinding light. 
His only reply was that my hosts were too sound asleep to be aware 
of his presence. He placed the lamp on the floor, sat down on a case 
near the door. He seemed feverish. 

“If you want to rest, ask Giuseppe to let you sleep in the other 
hut,” I replied. 

He said he didn’t want to rest. “And why don’t you go to 
sleep?” he added. 

I told him I was afraid the bed was not clean. 

“Well, what does that matter!” he said. “Look at my coat, 
it’s full of lice.” 

He then told me he had fought in the army but that now he 
was a member of the Italian maquis, fighting the Germans. Later 
he intended to join the English and continue to fight. By fighting, 
he explained, he hoped to reach a certain goal of his. 

I had immediately recognized the Sicilian accent in his strong, 
somewhat monotonous voice. 

“Are you a Sicilian?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’m from Santa Margherita.” 

“Just as you were coming in,” I mentioned, “I was thinking 
that I'd like to go to Sicily.” 

“So far as I’m concerned,” he said, “I shall never return to 
Sicily alive.” 

I asked him why, and he told me the following story in Sicilian: 

“My name is Gabriele. I was a miner in Santa Margherita and 
had a wife and daughter. Two years after our marriage, my wife 
went astray, ran away from home to lead a life of shame, leaving 
me alone with our baby daughter who was as yet unable to walk. 
The baby was called Assunta. When I went to work in the mine, 
I'd leave her in bed. She was a well-behaved child and didn’t cry. 
I had tied a brass ring from an old lantern with a string to the ircn 
bars of the bed. It would swing back and forth and make her laugh. 
It was the only toy she had. 

“We lived in an isolated house in the middle of an arid plain, 
not far from the mines. A peddler friend, who passed by regularly, 
would come in for a while, dress the baby, and seat her on the floor. 
When I'd return in the evening, I’d prepare some minestra, which 
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Assunta would eat seated upon my knee. At times Id fall asleep 
before finishing my meal. Perhaps I'd wake up after an hour and 
find Assunta asleep in my arms or staring at me in bewilderment. 
One day, when she was home alone, she fell from the bed and broke 
a joint in her wrist. My friend, who came in later in the morning, 
found her where she had fallen, almost suffocated by pain. From 
that day on, she was never able to do any heavy work because of 
her misshapen hand. In spite of this, she grew up to become a truly 
beautiful Sicilian girl. She was rather slender and had a fair com- 
plexion, jet-black eyes, and long, black, curly hair which she used 
to tie together with a red ribbon at the nape of her neck. 

“Shortly afterward, my peddler friend moved to another town, 
and we were left friendless in this desolate valley. A little later, the 
mine was shut down and I could find no other work. I would spend 
my days out in the sun doing nothing. Idleness made me ill-tem- 
pered. Since there was no one else around, I would give vent to 
my rage. Although no one was more innocent than she, I struck 
her, insulted her, screamed at her: What are you doing here? Why 
don’t you follow in your mother’s footsteps? Assunta gradually 
began to hate me. She did not speak because she was used to being 
alone and never was very talkative. She continued to look at me 
with her flaming dark eyes, as though she were the devil’s daughter 
herself. 

“I was still unable to find work. The Marshal of Santa Margher- 
ita suggested that Assunta come to work for him as a maid and 
we accepted. She was now fifteen years old and her work was not 
very heavy because the Marshal lived alone with a teen-age son. 
Assunta had a tiny room near the kitchen. She received board and a 
salary which was given to me. Most of Assunta’s work was in the 
kitchen beneath the stairs. 

“It wasn’t long before the Marshal’s son, a dark, wild youth, 
hardly older than Assunta, began to annoy her. She would repulse 
him, but he, in order to frighten her, would jump down from the 
window beneath the staircase like an evil spirit. Looking at her 
with burning eyes, he would seize her hair, embrace her, and try 
to seduce her with kisses. He too was little more than a child and 


had never been with a woman. Her repulses infuriated him and 
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he tried to overcome her by violence. She would get away from him 
by fighting with all her strength, screaming and crying. She dared 
say nothing to the Marshal, let alone to me. She could not leave 
her job because it was very difficult for her to find work with her 
crippled hand. Besides, how could she return home to a father she 
hated and who was unable to feed her? No matter what happened, 
she did not want to end up like her mother. 

“This continued for about a month. One night, when the 
Marshal had returned home later than usual, he found the house- 
hold completely silent, his well-prepared supper on the table. His 
son was already sound asleep. After he had eaten, the Marshal got 
ready to go to sleep beside his son. As he looked out before closing 
the window (it was a clear night), he caught sight of Assunta in 
the courtyard seated on the edge of the well. She was nervously 
braiding her hair and talking to herself. He was about to call her 
when he realized that perhaps she was outdoors in order to enjoy 
the night air, for the weather was sultry, and her little room beneath 
the stairs must have been stifling. Without saying anything to her, 
he leaned out to close the shutters. At that moment, he thought he 
saw her winding her braid across her forehead and fastening it 
above her ears with hairpins, like a headband covering her eyes. 
Though he scarcely noticed what she was doing at the time, he was 
to remember it all later. Assunta had blind-folded her eyes that way 
so as not to have to look and to be more courageous. When she did 
not appear the following morning, they searched the house and the 
whole town and countryside—they found her at the bottom of the 
well. ; 

“Because she had died by her own hand, she was not blessed 
by the church or buried within the cemetery. Instead, she was buried 
outside, near the entrance. The Marshal, out of pity, had a tomb- 
stone engraved for her. As you know, those who suicide cannot rest, 
like the other dead, in their graves or anywhere else, but continue 
to circle around the cemetery and the house, from which they tore 
themselves so violently, without ever finding peace. 

“That’s why I no longer wish to sleep. How can I ever rest in 
peace knowing that my daughter cannot sleep? After they buried 
her, I could no longer remain in our house in Santa Margherita, 
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knowing that she was walking around in torment and trying to 
make herself understood. And I could not understand my own flesh 
and blood. That’s why I enlisted in the army and came to the main- 
land. I shall continue to fight until I have reached my goal.” 

I asked the Sicilian what goal he was talking about. 

“I want to be killed some day or other. I don’t have the courage 
to die the way Assunta did. But if I am killed, I'll become one like 
her, and I'll be able to return to Sicily, to Santa Margherita. I'll 
search for my daughter wandering around the house and I'll make 
her understand. I'll be with her always and perhaps she will be 
able to sleep in my arms, just as she did when she was a baby.” 


When dawn came and the light was turned out, Gabriele fin- 
ished his story and bade me goodbye. I got up with a start, since | 
too was supposed to leave. I could still hear the rain—it had not 
stopped all night long. 

A short time later, traveling along the muddy road, I began 
to wonder whether the Sicilian soldier had been real or a figment 
of the imagination caused by insomnia. 

I still wonder. There are many things that lead me to believe 
he was not of our world. Still, I cannot help thinking of that soldier 
and of what became of him. I wonder if he returned to Sicily and 
whether Assunta finally found a little rest in her father’s arms. 


THISTLE AND BELL 
by Giuseppe Viviani (1898- 3 


Etching (1947). 
The Museum of Modern Art. 
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The Expedition 


DomMeENIco REA 
Translated by Josephine P. Ferrante 


ONG AGO—it was the Christmas of 1900—Uncle Luigi came 

home on leave to spend a few days with his mother and sisters, 

bringing with him a friend, who, like him, was a non-commissioned 
merchant marine officer. 

During the crossing, as they neared the port of Naples, where 
this holiday takes on a note essentially of domestic merry-making, 
Uncle Luigi noticed that his friend, whose name was Ismaele, had 
become more reserved and cetiring than usual and made it a point 
to withdraw from the inquisitiveness of his companions. He had 
no one in the world, either in Italy or in any other country; and 
during the big holidays he was wont to be assailed by an over- 


_whelming sense of discomfort and loneliness. At Easter time, a 


holiday that blossoms in the sunshine of spring, Ismaele would 
wander off to gaze once more at the marvels OSspringtime in the 
vicinity of the harbor where the ship had dropped anchor. But at 
Christmas time he preferred to remain on board with the few sailors 
who, like him, felt wretched or were far away from home. 

Uncle Luigi, a man of great understafiding and compassion, 
had only at the last moment been able to induce his friend to go 
ashore with him; and though it had taken a long time for him to 
inake up his mind, once he had accepted the invitation, Ismaele 
was all set to go in a few minutes. The few days that followed were 
undoubtedly the most wonderful in his life, or for that matter, in 
the lives of all concerned. And, fortunately, the joyous occasion was 
captured and fixed in a photograph which still hangs on the bed- 
room wall of Aunt Michelina, my mother’s sister. 

In the photograph, the two sisters are seated on a bench in front 
of the Municipal Building (which, by the way, still stands in the 
same spot), right opposite the fish pond. And they are wearing 
their plumed hats and have little watches pinned to their bosoms 
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and long-handled parasols. Standing up beside them are Uncle 
Luigi and Ismaele in their sailor caps, both wearing, in true military 
style, the curved, pointed moustaches which lend them the martial 
air of service men while, in reality, they are men of the soil who 
had to go to sea, just as they would have gone to the jungle, simply 
to make an honest living. 

The most striking feature in the group is Ismaele’s soft yet 
luminous gaze; and, as he stands there looking quite proper, a cer- 
tain something bespeaks the feelings that had so suddenly and so 
completely won his heart that very day. And one senses that it was 
not mere coincidence that placed him next to Aunt Michelina. What- 
ever it was that attracted him at once to my Aunt Michelina made 
him choose that spot, even though, having only just met her, he 
dared venture no further. 

That evening, before supper and before going out for a walk, 
Ismaele had spoken to my uncle, my uncle to my grandmother, my 
grandmother to Aunt Michelina, who did not give a definite answer, 
but simply slipped her arm through Ismaele’s and managed to call 
him by his first name, as they started out for the walk along the 
shore. It was a dark, deep night full of brilliant stars and Ismaele 
was unaware of the custom of offering an ice dessert to the ones 
whom he could now look upon as his relatives. All this took place 
on the last evening and it lasted but one evening. 


The next morning the two uncles went back to sea, and from 
then on all the cards my uncle sent from the different countries 
bore Ismaele’s signature as well. The non-commissioned officer did 
not have the courage to write even one letter to the one who was 
now, after all, officially his fiancée; but he had known her for too 
short a time to be really in love with her or to feel he knew any of 
her thoughts. Naturally, since those cards bore Ismaele’s signature, 
Aunt Michelina felt she had a right to keep them and she regarded 
them as so many love letters. On former trips, Uncle Luigi had been 
wont to send cards—and sometimes a letter containing the allow- 
ance—only from major ports where the ship stayed for a long time. 
Now cards came even from the ship at sea. Knowing how Ismaele 
felt, Uncle Luigi would ask him to sign any scrap of paper he sent 
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home, confident that this pleased him as well as his sister at the 
other end of the earth. 
l They were sailing around the world and the last card bore the 
postmark Bombay—then nothing. The ladies did not worry at first. 
Anyone who has a sailor son or a fiancé who has gone to sea expects 
long silences from time to time. But after the first month had elapsed, 
t the long silence began to cause anxiety, and my grandmother and 
; aunts began to think of the many mishaps that might have occurred; 
» | thus began a series of reactions—one moment they would feel hopeful 
; | and give one another courage, the next they would fall into fits of 
_ | depression. Aunt Michelina could not believe that her fiancé had 
e | forsaken her, especially since he was traveling about the world in 
e | the company of her brother, the best there ever was. And because 
she wanted to believe this, my grandmother and my mother did not 
find it difficult to bolster her hopes. But as time went on and the 
y | silence remained unbroken, uneasiness filled everyone’s heart with 
r, | deep concern and, since doubts multiplied like a malignant growth, 
|| | noone dared speak her thoughts to the other. Still, they could never 
e | have imagined what had really happened along the harbors of the 
le | Chinese coast. 
- More than ever now, Ismaele lacked the courage to write. 
-e | Where would he start? How could he tell them about yellow fever? 

During his off-watch hours, he would linger in his cabin, a sheet 

of writing paper on the suitcase before him, pen in hand, unable 
m | ‘0 proceed beyond the salutation. Not daring to write directly to 
es | Aunt Michelina, he would address the letter to my grandmother, 
id | but, unable to overcome the distress that beset him, he could go no 
as | further. It would be better, far better for him, he thought, to go 
0 | directly to Naples and tell them personally, for only he could com- 
of | fort them now. During the night, unable to sleep, he would light 
‘e, | 4 match to gaze at Aunt Michelina’s photograph once more. Only 
ed | thus was he able to remember what she looked like, for the time 
en | had been too short for him to fall in love so that her image would 
w- | beetched in his heart. Only once, when too many disturbing thoughts 
1c. | had chased him out of bed and up on deck, had he been tempted 
Je | © give no further news of himself, never to go back to Naples and 
.nt | leave to the merchant marine authorities the task of conveying to 
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the family the sad news about non-commissioned officer Luigi. 
After all, what were they to him? Alone he was born and alone he 
was destined to travel his entire itinerary on earth. It was for this 
reason that he had chosen to go to sea and serve under so many 
flags. But the thought of cutting himself off without seeing them 
again, without warning them, without giving them the satisfaction 
of even a brief account of the ravages of yellow fever, without even 
having the courage to write a few lines to tell them that his role as 
friend had unfortunately come to an end while that of fiancé had 
never been fully realized, for which reason he also enclosed Aunt 
Michelina’s photograph, seemed unworthy of him, unworthy of any 
man. The feeling gave him no peace. 

He was in a dreadful mental state during all the three months 
it took him to reach the port of Naples. When they landed, the 
Captain summoned him and asked him—since someone had to 
assume this responsibility—whether he would want the honor of 
conveying the sad news to non-commissioned officer Luigi’s family. 
Ismaele said “yes” and after that “yes” never in his whole life had 
occasion to regret his decision. 

He put on a dark suit, put in his pocket the death benefits and 
the letter of praise from the Seafarers’ Association, then stood motion- 
less waiting for the door to open, after having knocked just once. 
He looked, as usual, serious but gentle. 


Since he dared not wear strict mourning, not having a right 
to it, he wore that dark suit. This, together with the envelope con- 
taining the letter of praise and the death benefits, now lying on the 
table, and his own prudent silence were more than ample to convey 
the full meaning of the great misfortune that had befallen these 
three women, already overwhelmed by so many griefs. 

Each one went off to hide her tears, but Ismaele did not dare 
budge from his chair. Later, the daughters put the mother to bed, 
as they were wont to do every evening. Only thus would she be able 
to stand the shock, for even though she would be faced with its 
full impact with the dawning of a new day, the beneficial effect of 
light itself would give her soul the strength to withstand it. 

The news of their brother’s misfortune would have been even 
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| more shattering for the two girls had it arrived in the midst of a 
_ happy family circle. But the news that had come from the sea was 


only by degrees—and this merely by virtue of its utter finality— 
more serious than the evil doings of the living, of the only really 
living member of that family, in fact. For he had generated those 
people in moments of whimsicality, then gone off, like one who 
lights a fuse and runs far and fast not to hear the blast. 

My mother’s father had been separated from my grandmother 
for a long time. After all, he was tall, dark and handsome, had black 


_ eyes and aristocratic hands, wore a spanking white stiff collar, a 
| derby and carried a cane. His personality was such as to attract 





the favor of the Duchess of . He became, as a matter of fact, 
her Master of Ceremonies and her lover. This same grandfather of 
mine had been strolling along the fashionable Chiaia promenade 
one day when, just for fun, he stopped a young lady to declare his 
love for her. Startled, she came to an abrupt halt and looked him 
over from head to foot. Grandfather was toying with his elegant 
light-colored gloves; the head of a diamond stick-pin sparkled 
against a magnificent necktie. He was irresistible with that insinuat- 
ing, sensuous voice of his. Fascinated, she had listened and was 
tempted to yield. Suddenly, regaining her self-control, she had 
slapped his face; then, her eyes full of tears, she had run all the 
way home. 

The young lady who was stopped on the street by my grand- 
father was my mother. My grandmother had not known about it at 
first. But even her daughters could have told her that Grandfather 
never had been and never would be a serious, responsible person. 
You could sense this by merely looking at his photograph, safely 
locked away in a drawer. Powdered and pomaded, he looks like a 
Monseigneur of an old French court. It is the image of a fop, a 
brazen fop to boot, born to bow to the ladies and take on attitudes 
only to exploit them. He loves himself and no one or nothing else. 

Three times he came back to my grandmother and each time 
he would enter the house in quite a different fashion from that of 
his son or the newcomer, Ismaele. He would arrive laden with gifts, 
singing rather than speaking. And he would caress and go on kissing 
my grandmother in such a way as to leave her speechless and sub- 
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dued. There followed two months of good behavior, of leading a 
retiring life, of awakening the home with his presence; and my 
grandmother would look young again. She was pregnant for the 
third time. Then the evil fit would seize him and he would go off, 
goodness knows where, always staying within the city, however, and 
sometimes sleeping within shouting distance of my grandmother's 
home. He knew he could come back whenever he wished, for, to 
her shame, my grandmother kept hoping that he would. But since 
the last visit many years had gone by, and a woman less in love and 
more rational than my grandmother would have become resigned 
by now. 

But she never gave up hope. True, she would dress in black 
and wear felt slippers as if afraid to hear her own footsteps; but 
then, suddenly, she would tear off the black robe and stand defiantly 
before a mirror. Whenever this happened, the daughters, sensing 
that tonight they would all go out, would run off and dress up for 
the occasion. While dressing, she would rant about her husband's 
belonging to her in the eyes of God and of the law; and, this being 
so, she was ready to do no one knows what... . At this point, the 
daughters would close the windows and the balconies, to the great 
disappointment of all the curious neighbors leaning out of their 
windows to better hear and sympathize with those cries of sorrow. 

Still excited, but pale and sad, she would then go forth between 
her two daughters. The black dress lent her dignity, and the 
maturity of her demeanor hardly belied the overwhelming and 
almost uncontrollable passion within her which, from time to time, 
brought on these violent outbursts. She would compel her daughters 
to go back and forth with her, ten, twenty times, past the magnifi- 
cent palace of the Duchess of ——; and each time she went by the 
liveried doorman, she would stare at him with a fierce and yet 
pitifully comical look. 

When Uncle Ismaele returned, he found my grandmother an 
old woman. The report of his father-in-law’s latest adventure, which 
she got from other sources, since my mother had avoided telling her, 
had completely destroyed my grandmother. She now spent all her 
waking hours in that red easy chair by the balcony. And the glassy 
stare in her eyes, fixed on faraway, indelible memories, was such 
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that, had her own husband come before her now, she would not 
have seen him. As to the two daughters, as soon as Uncle Luigi's 
monthly allowance had come to an end, the one (my mother) had 
been compelled to take in ironing, the other to attend to household 
chores as well as the two boarders from Lucania whom they had felt 
obliged to take in. This all happened in the same house, to which, on 
different occasions, my grandfather had brought joy or hell, love or 
despair; which he had filled with merry-making and with friends of 
more or less dubious character—race-track touts and the like. This 
was the house in which he lived when, to celebrate Uncle Luigi’s 
birth, he had set the street aglow with his own pyrotechnics, to the 
great amazement of all the neighbors. Twenty years later, the same 
Uncle Luigi had gone to sea, confident and swearing to his mother 
that he would return one day as commander of a ship. And when 
that day came, he would give a ball on his ship anchored in the 
harbor and invite all the notables of Naples, including, of course, 
the Duchess of ——. Then they would see how his father would 
react in her presence and in his! 

All was lost for my grandmother now. All hope of vengeance 
was gone, all flaming hope of victory. The knowledge that Uncle 
Luigi would never return, never bring back his ship of destiny was 
the supreme twist of fate. From this blow only my grandmother’s 
body could survive—a body exhausted from suffering, waiting only 
to be carried from the easy chair to the bed, from the bed to the easy 
chair. It was an existence of slow death as she sat there, sometimes 
all alone, when the members of the family went out on errands, but 
always with a ball of yarn and the knitting needles lying on her 
lap, the silence broken only by a hornet’s buzzing up and down the 
windowpane, standing inexorably between it and the sun. 


Meanwhile, Ismaele who had not had the time to fall in love 
with Aunt Michelina certainly did not have it now. Nevertheless, 
and without knowing whether he was in love with her or not, but 
simply to have the right to become part of the household, he married 
my aunt in a speedy, quiet ceremony that resembled a funeral serv- 
ice. At the same time, now that he had a family tie, he decided to 
abandon the sea. And so he wrote a letter to his captain, requesting 
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him not to expect him back and expressing his undying affection 
and loyalty. 

And he began to make decisions: Grandmother must have a 
change of scenery; my mother must give up her hard and humiliat- 
ing work; the students must go. Not because he was jealous of them, 
or because it was beneath his dignity to have boarders around, but 
simply because he wished to restore the house to the position it 
enjoyed before his brother-in-law’s death. Not only that, but he 
proposed even to raise the level of their former way of life. 

He did not know exactly what he was going to do. But he was 
a man of good will, with firm principles about a woman’s place 
being in the home. It was up to him to go out and get a job. And 
so he wandered about the streets of Naples—a city he did not like— 
in search of work. This period of his life came to be regarded as 
the darkest and most mysterious of all the ensuing events. He went 
forth early each morning and always returned with some money— 
not much, but money, nevertheless. He never told his wife what he 
did or whom he met. All he ever said was that Neapolitans do not 
have proper respect for mourning. On the rare occasions when he 
did speak, however, the words frequently uttered, “captain,” “mar- 
shall,” “revenue,” “arrivals,” “departures” and the like betrayed his 
visits to the harbor. As soon as he came in, he would change his 
clothes at once and sit at the table where my aunt and my mother 
sat busily working. He didn’t say much, but he must have enjoyed 
sharing the intimacy of the family circle, an experience until now 
perhaps completely unknown to him. When he did speak, it was 
only to say that he must find a permament job that would give them 
all security; then the rest—complete happiness—an expression he 
dared not voice—would come of itself. Once in a while he asked 
the ladies to dress and took them on an outing. He never wanted 
to walk along the shore, as they had done that night Uncle was 
with them. Nor did he wish to go to the country. He prefered to 
rent a carriage that would take them up to the Vomero, whence 
they could admire the vast expanse of Naples. He maintained that, 
seen from that vantage point, Naples is the most beautiful city in 
the world, whereas at close range, yard for yard, it is the world’s 
ugliest. 
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mn These excursions were rare, however. In spite of all his efforts, 
he had not been able to find a permanent position. One particular 
a — night my aunt happened to notice her husband on his way home, 
t- — and what she saw filled her heart with fear. For as he ran he turned 
n, — his head back from time to time as if to make sure he wasn’t being 
ut — followed; and that evening there was less money than usual. The 
it [| two sisters would have liked him to confide in them; they felt that 
he | the three of them ought to discuss plans together. But when they 
first mentioned the subject to him, Ismaele took refuge in an im- 
as & penetrable silence, freezing them out to such a degree that they 
ce — quite abandoned their idea of setting up a tailor shop in the alley. 
ad Ismaele became more and more convinced that he wasn’t born 
— — tobe a landlubber; that from the soil the most he could expect were 
as & brief periods of happiness, earned only by gathering the fruits of 
nt & the sea. He was further convinced that he just could not get along 
— § with the Neapolitans, that he could not compromise with his 
he honesty, and that it would be impossible for him to enter the 
jot charmed cycle of one-day jobs. The sea was the path for him and 
he &F only the sea could take him to the promised land. There was no 
ar- ® other way. Very quietly one evening he announced to the sisters 
us that within a month they would all be sailing for America. 
nis “Aren’t you happy?” he cried. “You will be able to work there,” 
et % he told my mother. “In America, work, not the trade, is important. 
ed Only those who do not work are lost. As for Grandmother, she will 
Ww & have a new outlook on life, you’ll see. Aren’t you happy?” 
yas Aunt Michelina had no real preference. Her will was his will. 
m § My mother remained silent, however, and showed no signs of ap- 
he § probation. Then, goaded by Ismaele, she began to say that she was 
ed § worried about the hardships this trip would impose on Grand- 
ed mother. Ismaele agreed with her, but promised to find a solution to 
yas @ this problem. At this point, my mother ventured to say that, truth- 
to & fully, she did not wish to leave Naples, the minimum of security for 
ce @ the maximum of insecurity, and went on finding other excuses; 
at, @ until, finally, Aunt Michelina confessed that her sister was engaged. 
in ff Relieved, my mother admitted that she was ready to give her life 
d's § for this man. “This man” was not my father, for whom my mother 
almost did give her life. He was another for whom she was also 
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ready to give her life, since my mother was one of those women 
born to dedicate themselves to a man. Just like my grandmother. 
Just like Aunt Michelina. 

No other reason would have seemed valid to Ismaele. Never- 
theless, he wanted to meet my mother’s first fiancé. After the young 
man had come and left, however, Ismaele flew into a violent rage— 
an unusual display of temper on his part—as if my mother were on 
the brink of a precipice. According to Uncle Ismaele, this fiancé 
was unequivocally of the same type as the “Grand Master of Cere- 
monies,” just as my mother was very much like Grandmother. 
Ismaele, anticipating a repetition of Grandmother’s sad experience, 
gave his adverse opinion, then withdrew within himself, not speak- 
ing another word to my mother until the day of his departure. 

In the meantime and for several reasons—among which were 
lack of money to buy first-class passage for Grandmother and the 
two sisters and my aunt’s advanced state of pregnancy—he decided 
to go off alone. He made it a point to say that it would be better this 
way. He entrusted Aunt Michelina with the responsibility of watch- 
ing over my mother’s emotional life. He would go to America for a 
short time, a few months perhaps, and stay with people he had met 
in his travels. After he had earned some money, they would then 
decide whether they should settle permanently in Italy or all emi- 
grate to America. 


The port teemed with people from Calabria, Campania, Lu- 
cania, Le Puglie, Sicily, Pisa—all of whom were emigrating and 
many of whom were recounting fabulous reports from compatriots 
who'd been gone only two months. Only the Neapolitans remained 
skeptical and right up to the moment of departure went about 
scattering seeds of doubt among those poor, still undecided souls. 
The departure itself had little effect on Ismaele, however, for while 
he was with the Merchant Marine he had helped transport thov- 
sands of emigrants. But he was impressed by their reactions. The 
Santa Speranza was a barrel rather than a ship; round and fat 
like a basket with the men packed in it like fennel in a crate; their 
livid faces showing above the rail, all on the after deck to catch a 
last glimpse of Italy which had, in fact, been out of view for fully a 
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day. As soon as the ship cast off, cries of anguish rose from the pier 
and from the ship; one mother kept calling to her son until, finally, 
he jumped into the sea—and with this gesture destroyed his whole 
future. All of the emigrants proposed to return soon, just as this or 
that compatriot had done. Ismaele himself fully expected to be back 
in about sixty days. 

Instead, after two months, came his first letter, telling of his 
good health and safe arrival in Santos. The first money arrived in 
ninety days, with a greeting written on the reverse side of the check. 
Then month after month, and always from a different city, he 
would send a card or a letter, in which he said that it would take a 
book to tell them what he was doing and what he hoped to do; 
that, after all, there was no need to write about all this since he 
would be able to tell them everything face to face, in a month or 
so, when his job would be finished. He urged them not to worry 
about anything and to get everything they needed, for money would 
never be lacking. And he asked for photographs. Large photographs 
of his new-born daughter, “as big as a newspaper.” “Large,” he 
wrote, “because I want to see what she really looks like. In the last 
one you sent me she looked a little piqued. She looked much better 
in the one before.” 

And the next month he would apologize once more for post- 
poning his return, but things had not gone as he had anticipated. 
He requested that they not try to write to him, for he would prob- 
ably be back in Italy before their letters reached him in Brazil. 
Besides, the very nature of the business he was now contemplating 
compelled him to go from one city to another. If, however, they 
already had his daughter’s new photographs, they could always send 
those “General Delivery, Sao Paulo,” where he would go sooner 
or later, even though he did not know just when. 

No allowance arrived the next month, nor the ensuing two 
months. Then came an allowance covering the entire period and this 
time there was a letter in which he assured them he was well as 
usual, but that he was in a very warm section of the country and so 
far from the Atlantic coast that he had not as yet been able to call 
for his daughter’s latest pictures, which he was sure had been sent 
as requested. He asked about his mother-in-law and his sister-in-law, 
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and ended the letter by expressing happy anticipation of a rosy 
future ahead. 

But this letter was followed only by a long period of silence 
during which only the monthly allowance arrived, and in irregular 
amounts, which kept getting smaller and smaller, betraying the 
cruel hardships he was undergoing in order to fulfill his pledge. At 
last a letter did arrive and this told them of his illness: just a per- 
sistent, tedious fever which had prevented him from writing. They 
should be of good cheer and keep healthy, however, for he was 
well now. And, again, in a few lines he spoke, not of his imminent 
return, but of prospects of success, which would be everyone’s good 
fortune. The following letter was interspersed with a few Portuguese 
words that seemed to have slipped in accidentally. A postscript, at 
the end of the letter, however, was addressed only to Aunt Michel- 
ina: “I think of you always, my beloved wife. I can’t begin to tell 
you how much I love you. Every night I pray to God to bring us 
together soon and thus end all our suffering. Do not laugh at me, 
but the other night I actually wept to think that you weren’t near 
me. Send me a large picture of you. I want to see how you look 
now. I cannot send you mine, for there are no photographers here. 
How I wish I could come back, my Michelina; you cannot imagine 
what it is to feel so far away from you!” 

After this note there was a much longer lapse of time without 
news. Meanwhile, my mother had left her first love and had met 
the man who was to become my father; my grandmother had died, 
still looking as if bewitched; and my grandfather had come to a 
very bad end. Then, much later, another letter from Ismaele arrived. 
In this, as if he had been gone but for a week, and with unwavering 
concern and enthusiasm, he urged my Aunt Michelina to take good 
care of their daughter’s education and to persuade my mother to 
give up her fiancé. Further, he announced that he was about to 
embark on an expedition from which he expected to return, this 
time he was sure of it, famous and wealthy. He sent more money, 
sent his love to everyone and added: “How I wish you and Lucia 
and I could take a carriage and ride up to the Vomero. It seems like 
yesterday. Do you remember how I hated Naples? Now, my 
Michelina, I remember it as Paradise. Yours forever, Ismaele.” 
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Then came the long silence which lasted for months, seasons, 
years; a silence still unbroken that will never end. My aunt tried to 
get information about him from the Consulate, from the Govern- 
ment. Absolutely nothing . . . My cousin had graduated from 
college and had married a gentleman who lived on Via Crispi. My 
aunt went to live with her, but every day she would go back to the 
janitor of the old house to ask if there was any mail from her now 
completely vanished husband. During all those years the very whistle 


of the letter carrier would cause her to jump. In her home it was 


forbidden ever to mention her husband’s name, or America. My 


_ aunt, who had always been as good as gold, was now reduced to a 


bundle of nerves. She no longer dared to ask the old janitor about 
the mail; instead, and in all kinds of weather, she would wait for 
the letter carrier beneath the wall of the street that led to the old 


’ house. 


One day there was a knock on the door of my cousin’s house. 
It was a returned emigrant who wore a panama hat and a gold 
wrist-watch. He brought a large envelope and conveyed greetings 
from Uncle Ismaele. The envelope contained money representing 
his last wages of many years ago—an enormous sum, the windup 
of the expedition—and four large photographs of the sort he liked. 
In one of them, my uncle was dressed as he was when he left: a 
bundle of clothes in one hand, standing in line with the rest of those 
unfortunate emigrants. In another, clad in drawers and a straw 
hat, he was hoeing in a vast field along with Negro, Chinese and 
other laborers. In the third, he was driving a Ford—an old 1909 
model—and as he sat at the wheel he smiled his usual smile, hardly 
curling his lips. In the last, he was standing in line with fifteen 
other people: two old men with beards and high boots, one with a 
pointed black beard and boots; then a fair-haired boy in short 
trousers, carrying field glasses, then he, Ismaele, with a jungle 
helmet and a mosquito net over his head, and then a number of 
Negro bearers, one of whom carried a placard with the legend: 
“Fifteenth Amazon Expedition.” Off in a corner musicians in white 
uniform were blowing their trumpets. 

















The Poisoned Heart’ 


ANNA BanTI 
Translated by Esther Rowland Clifford 


VERY AUTUMN Marta says, “At home when I was young, 
what blazing fires we used to have at this time of year! And 
so many roasted chestnuts, and black puddings, and birds on skewers 
—we couldn’t get through them all! The wood didn’t cost anything, 
we gathered it in the forest, and father was a great hunter!” Whether 
she sits or stands, as she is talking she looks up with eyes as shiny 
as though she were seeing angels, or were famished. Actually, she 
is a cook, a cook in a great house, and can eat whatever she wants 
to; but there is always a bitter taste in her mouth. She has worked 
for thirty years and by now has lost her early innocence, although 
she can still bring it out, almost absent-mindedly, during those 
lapses into childlike humor that make her fat body seem lighter. 
“Marta!”—those everlasting mistresses keep calling, and she answers, 
always with that special smile put on to please the Mr. and Mrs. 
“Yes, Madam?” All mistresses are alike: they treat you well for 
the first two weeks and then out come their faults, their impatience, 
their increasing demands, that infuriating shrug of the shoulders 
that lets you know they are not pleased. Before you have had time 
to get used to the hard bed and the patches of damp on the wall, 
to handling the new pots and pans, you are having to stand up for 
your rights. This, according to Marta, is the way life is: if you don't 
turn bad yourself, even the best mistresses will eat you up. 

In her first job, what with her own willingness and youthful 
anxiety to please, everything went like a dream; the second was a 
good as a play; the third was a battle with a happy ending. It was 
a battle that lasted for ten years, until Marta was thirty, when she 
became lady’s maid to the duchess and lived like someone in a novel. 

“These flowers have cost me my heart’s blood,” the duchess 
once said, fastening orchids at her wrist, and Marta blinked with 


1 From The Nun of Shanghai. 
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the joy of knowing how matters stood and of having been pro- 
moted from maid to confidante. For a week she carried that fine- 
sounding phrase around in her heart, on her bosom, like a love- 
token, like a decoration; and in the evening when she undressed, 
she felt as though she ought to lock it away in her chest of drawers 
so that it would not get spoiled. At the end of the week she began 
to show it off, to nibble at it bit by bit with her friend, the chauffeur; 
for she was the belle of the servants’ hall and Gustavo, a ladies’ 
man and hard to please, had singled her out at once. “I heard that 
the duke . . .” “They say that the duchess . . .” Inventing their own 
meanings, making their own guesses, they ended by discussing it 
in front of fat Gigia, the crazy cook, who unlike them made no secret 
of it and shared it with that evil-tongued gossip, Miro. That whis- 
pered sentence lost its market value, since now all that it did was 
to throw more light on things that everyone already knew, and 
Marta had to be satisfied with having bartered it for a reputation 
for foxiness, which did at least give her some standing at the servants’ 
table. She was let in on some broad hints, which she forced herself 
to follow up even when she did not understand them. She learned 
to give knowing winks and to pass herself off as a wit, but in the 
evening when she went to bed, she could no longer enjoy the soli- 
tude that held no romantic secrets, and she had to go on gossiping, 
gossiping, just to keep up her reputation. 

Then she began to realize how many stories there were if only 
someone cared to tell them—the more stories, the better her credit. 
And she told about the first young lady she had worked for—she 
was ashamed to remember how much she had admired her—who 
used to sneak onto the outside landing to make love, while she, 
Marta, pretended not to notice that she had left the door ajar. By 
now she knew perfectly well what her young lady had been up to 
and, after so many years, the fact that the old senator, her uncle, 
was always fondling her was good for innumerable winks. She 
remembered a little and invented a little just to show how sly she 
was; and she went on to talk about the lawyer’s wife, the pretty 
blond who took her afternoon outings, come rain, come wind; and 
of the sudden death of another of her mistresses, with which, now 
that she came to think of it, her husband, a contemptible creature, 
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must have had something to do. How good she got to be at it, how 
they all listened to her, what happy hours she spent between bells, 
whose ringing was always followed by rude noises from the kitchen. 
But these hours always passed too quickly; she wished that they 
need never end, she was always left with the feeling that she had 
not been able to finish her sentences; her mouth seemed to dry up. 
At night it was hard to get to sleep, and she began dreaming that 
she had reported the husband to the police and that the dead woman 
was scolding her and she was defending herself: “But I was so fond 
of you, Madam!” In the dream, her voice sounded heart-broken, 
her throat closed up, and she awoke with great sighs and spent her 
time until morning chattering to convince herself of how fond she 
had been of all her mistresses: Heavens! even fonder than a sister. 

She really could have sworn to this with her hand on her heart, 
for Marta always fell in love with her mistresses and, after she had 
helped them to dress, she fluttered busily around them finding 
gloves and purses and never failed to exclaim, really carried away, 
“How lovely you look, Madam! Like an angel! Like a fairy!”— 
just as though she had come down from the mountains only the 
day before. 

From then on she became moody and touchy. You would find 
her crying over nothing and she would immediately start saying, 
“Oh! if I were still with the Rossi’s, the Landi’s! They were so fond 
of me there. They treated me like one of the family.” When it came 
to family, she no longer seemed to belong to her own; her brothers 
had long since married and with her two complaining old maid 
sisters she did nothing but quarrel. When she did go home in sum- 
mer, she turned up her nose at everything, especially the village 
bachelors; she would never fall that low, she said, and flapped her 
hands as though she were shooing away dirty chickens. She hinted 
that she had her eye on someone quite different, none other than 
that same Gustavo of the duchess’s, who wouldn’t say yes and 
wouldn’t say no. 

It was strange that when she was with him they never managed 
to talk about anything but their masters; though it was only to run 
them down they spoke of them all the time; and even when Marta 
languishingly tried to get him to kiss her, she could think of no 
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better way of doing it than to tell him that the duchess overworked 
her cruelly, that she had made her sit up late, the nasty selfish crea- 
ture. Invariably Gustavo would answer, “Poor thing! They won't 
be ordering you about much longer,” but immediately afterwards 
he started saying that he suspected that the duchess was nervous 
because the duke had lost half a million in one evening at the club 
and had even pawned the big car. To which Marta answered in 
terror, “Poor Madam! Will she have to use a Balilla?” It seemed as 
though no humiliation of her own could have so offended and 
shaken her. After these reflections they would stay subdued for 
several hours, as close-mouthed as though they had been sworn to 
secrecy, until Gigia got them to talk or Miro broke in on them and 
everything finished with dirty jokes. “Get away with you! Don’t 
make me laugh, it’s Friday,” Marta would protest with burning 
cheeks; she had to say something, not because she was really shocked 
but because she felt the old distress and discontent swelling up from 
the pit of her stomach. And she would cover her face with her hands. 

Even Marta’s voice is no longer her own but that of her mis- 
tresses, who all speak softly and sweetly even when they freeze up 
and say terrible things. The duchess’s chauffeur never did marry 
her; and he did not even say good-bye when he was sent away and 
no one ever knew why. And who would ever have told her that 
she, Marta, would take up with a married man, the gardener at 
Boscoverde ? It ended in a fearful row, questionings from the baron- 
ess, insults from the wife, until she had to leave under cover of night 
with the dogs in the park baying behind her. 

But you would have to flay her alive to make her admit all this, 
for at fifty Marta’s only stock in trade is her air of respectability; 
she looks like an old housekeeper or even like a lady who has come 
down in the world. All that is left over from the old days is a mania 
for making conquests among the elderly men-servants. She tries to 
win their friendship with things to eat, coffee and bottles sneaked 
from the storeroom, and they say, “You're still mighty attractive. 
Quite a girl!” She takes up her light-hearted ways again, lets herself 
go, eats and drinks to keep them company and then has a bilious 
attack. 

In the beginning, her mistresses all take great care of her, they 
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have their doctor look after her, they shake their finger at her: 
“No coffee, Marta, no fats, no wine!” Meddling old things! and 
when her illness does come back it seems as though they had sent 
it to spy on her out of sheer bad temper. 

Now it is Marta’s turn to drop the hints that will make the 
younger maids talk; she tries to imitate fat Gigia, but unfortunately 
there are not so many listeners and not so many comments, because 
Marta now works in a house with few servants. She has to start all 
over again with anyone who is around, the nurse who comes for 
the injections, the laundress, the dressmaker. The mistress here has 
the devil’s own temper; at one moment she is yelling, the next, on 
the verge of tears. But it takes more than that to bewitch Marta; 
she knows how to go about making herself invaluable. A beaming 
loyal smile every morning, a well-ironed white apron, a cup of 
steaming coffee; then, as the hours go by, sulks, no answers or 
answers that are cut short, weary, dragging steps. There is no better 
way to alarm her mistress, to keep the situation well in hand. 

They are two lonely women face to face, both growing old, 
both sickened by vague fears and by their desperate need for com- 
passion. Some demon of melancholy drives them to make scenes, 
the mistress with clenched teeth, sure of her position, the maid 
untying her apron and saying over and over, “I’m leaving.” Blind 
with rage, trembling, they go as far as they can with their set phrases 
that once spoken can never be recalled, with their ferocious accusa- 
tions, and the one who does not give way, wins. Marta has never 
given way. 

She is on the lookout for signs of weakness in that well-kown 
hostile face; she rejoices in them but is frightened at the same time, 
for on the day when those colorless lips humbled themselves to beg, 
“Don’t leave me alone,” she suddenly felt her own pain melt away 
and had to sit down panting. From that time on, it is always more 
or less the same story; victory has lost its savor, and afterwards the 
whole day is nothing but over-work, what with hot water bottles, 
tisanes and remorse. Poor dear, I won’t ever leave her, don’t worry. 
We'll grow old together, I’ll look after her, keep her company. Like 
sisters. She'll die in my arms. People will say, “Marta has come 
into money. She is rich now, but she deserved it. You don’t find 
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those faithful, devoted maids any more.” A lump came into her 
throat, as though they were talking about someone else. She no 
longer remembers that she changed jobs only six months ago; she 
feels as though she had been here for thirty years, that she came 
when she was a young girl, that she is still young, far younger than 
her mistress, that she is no longer ill and tired. 

But Marta really is ill and does not have a moment’s peace; 
black rage flooded through her whenever she realized that she could 
not work any more and that perhaps she would die before her 
present mistress—not the one with whom she had scenes, who did 
indeed die in her arms, but in spite of that left her nothing. Every- 
thing made her angry and she vented her wrath by emptying the 
storeroom of whatever was hardest to find in wartime; she stuffed 
herself with things that disagreed with her; she gave chocolate, bacon 
and coffee away, right and left. Afterwards, she felt so ill that she 
would get scared and sigh, “Holy Virgin! What have I done to 
suffer like this?” And she would bare her flesh for the injections 
that were given to her by this last mistress, the one who was neither 
old nor young, a woman with sad eyes and a straight wrinkle 
between them. This one never needed anything; one day she was 
ugly, the next she was pretty; and if she cried at all, it was only over 
the pages of the books that she was always leafing through. This 
was the mistress whom Marta loved and detested the most; she 
felt that she wanted to follow her like a dog and at the same time 
see her trampled on. 

Even she was always saying, “Marta! stick to your diet. You 
know you'll feel ill later on,” but she never shook her finger at her 
and only gazed at her with those serious, piercing eyes. What did 
she think she was? A doctor and the Virgin rolled into one? And 
Marta began to hate with a new vehemence, perpetually on fire with 
a rankling humiliation. 

When they operated on Martz, her mistress never let a day go 
by without a visit; she never sat down, but smiled to cheer her up, 
and Marta suddenly felt words gushing into her mouth like hot 
blood. “You have saved my life. Pll never forget it until my dying 
day.” Her mistress turned her head away as though she were 
ashamed. 
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Truly she did not forget it; the debt ran like poison through 
her veins and mounted to cloud her brain. From the time she left 
the hospital, she could no longer control herself; she could not rid 
herself of the idea that that witch had paid for the operation just 
so she could throw it in her face later on and keep a hold over her. 
All the same, in her spare moments she made her a pink bed jacket 
and when she put it on her and saw that hospital smile, ready and 
a little sad, she felt joy flood through her and bent to kiss her mis- 
tress’s hand. 

She grew so jealous that she would not let anyone else help 
with the work. She grew weaker and could keep nothing on her 
stomach; but the more she suffered the more determined she was 
to work on and say nothing. “I’m falling,” she would think. “She'll 
find me dead and then she’ll see that she didn’t save my life after 
all!” She could not stand even the laundress and would secretly 
muddy the sheets in the wash so that she could accuse her of care- 
lessness. She made the most monstrous accusations against her mis- 
tress to anyone who came to the house, and the fire of her vicious 
imagination was fed by everything that she had gone through, 
everything that had wounded and sullied her early innocence. These 
orgies of calumny left her shaking, her tongue dry, her head heavy. 
She would almost burst into tears, and the only relief she could find 
was to take refuge with her victim. “You called, Madam?” But 
when she felt those dark eyes on her, slightly absent-minded but 
serious even in their astonishment, it seemed not only as though 
she had been found out in all her baseness but that she was despised 
for it as well. 

She burst into tears. “You don’t care for me, Madam! You want 
to get rid of me!” 

Patiently, her mistress bathed her temples and lips with orange- 
flower water, and the sweet smell calmed her, although she still 
moaned from time to time, husky moans like those of a newborn 
baby. 

“All over?” She gives a little nod, the way happy couples do 
at the movies, and she really would have been happy if she had not 
seen on her mistress’s face a shadow too strong for pity, almost a 
pucker of disgust. 
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And indeed, “You are a miserable creature,” she was told when 
she was given notice for having finally gone too far. She had no 
retort; she was not even sure just what those words meant, coming 
on top of her own immense unhappiness. But at least she managed 
to put on a neat, gray dress, like a beloved Nanny who has grown 
old in the family, and to fire one parting shot: “I can always find 
another job. They only have to look at me to see I’m respectable!” 

Now, on the poorhouse bed that will be her deathbed too, with 
so many unhappy memories, so many woes—her sisters were killed 
in the bombings, her own poor belongings are scattered, she is all 
alone—every autumn the same memories rise to her lips: “At this 
time of year at home, what blazing fires we used to have!” The nuns 
tease her in their kindly impersonal way because, they explain, she 
hasn’t any liver left and they know that she keeps on living just to 
be polite. Even this does not annoy her; she makes the most of her 
reputation as a phenomenon and enjoys being allowed to stay in 
bed when the other patients have to get up for six o’clock Mass or 
to have the wards cleaned. She no longer complains, no longer 
invents lies. She does talk in her sleep, but when the others protest, 
she pays no attention. For she has to thank all those lovely ladies, 
all her mistresses, who shimmer before her eyes, sometimes in a 
bouquet of aristocratic faces, sometimes merged into just one face, 
with hair that really does look like spun gold and cheeks like lillies. 

That is the only mistress that Marta has ever had, the one who 
summoned her to the Palace, when she was a shepherdess and her 
silver distaff twirled between sun and shade in the meadow. How 
she used to love to hear her sing the stornelli they sang in the valley. 
“What a little scamp Marta is!” she would say, “and what a rosy 
little face it is!” Now she is bending over the bed; she is promising 
to take her away to the country to get well; she is giving her a 
dressing-gown made of blue velvet. Marta seems always to have 
known how much her one true mistress would have done for her. 
Overjoyed, she tries to sit up in bed, tries to say, “I'll never forget 
how good you have been to me, Madam. I'll remember it till my 
dying day.” 

And she does say it, but suddenly she doesn’t believe it any more. 
It is all the fault of that witch of a mistress, the serious one, who is 
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gazing into her eyes as though she were trying to worm her secret 
out of her. What was there to look at, damn her? You knew perfectly 
well that I was a miserable creature and you couldn’t do anything 
about it. You were just disgusted with me. I don’t want to know 
how my insides are made. I don’t want to know that I haven’t any 
liver. 

She was delirious, and the nun at the foot of the bed said out 
loud that it was no use wasting another injection on her. 





Capriccios, by Mino Maccari (1898- | ). Lithograph (1955). 

















God’s Guinea Pigs 
Gianni MANZINI 
Translated by Rosina Cancellieri 


IDDAY SOUNDED. A flock of pigeons soared upward, 

dimming the light of the laboratory. Behind a wire net, two 
young chickens stretched out their necks to follow the flight, but 
already the shimmering brilliance of those wings had disappeared 
in a gay confusion from the view from the windows. There re- 
mained—among the long benches of the laboratory, among those 
glass cases whose objects preserved a strange prestige—only the 
sense of an extended space in which things acquire greater per- 
manence; meanwhile, outside, as always in the gardens of sana- 
toriums, the trees suddenly took on the appearance of trees in a 
play, florid and artificial. 

Two young doctors were examining a test tube against the 
light. A young girl on tiptoe peered over their shoulders in pretended 
attention as she stretched her arms behind her neck to unfasten the 
buttons of her hospital uniform, over which fell the big knot of her 
blonde hair. All three turned to the professor, who approached the 
cage where the guinea pig, just operated on, stretched out its little 
pink paws on a bed of cotton. They watched him examine the small 
incision under the shoulder blade, then turn away, satisfied. 

Although a skilled surgeon, the professor himself had never 
been able to experiment on a guinea pig: the ease he felt in treating 
his fellow human beings somehow deserted him before animals. 
With the poorest, the most abandoned of men, he felt that he was 
dealing not only with a conscious and fearful patient, but also with 
an unseen judge, whose scrutiny inspired awe. It was like the gaze 
of a mother—of one who has the limitless right to love that body 
now in his hands and who—desperate, hostile, demanding—had 
imposed a personal responsibility upon him. Each time it was like a 
duel which called forth all his resources—his courage, skill, con- 
science, even his heart, damn it!—and all these had to triumph. 
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But a guinea pig! Who cares for it? Who limits your sovereign 
power? Between you and it there is only its solitude. The guinea 
pig had raised its small, fiery-red eyes, which gazed at him without 
yearning or malice, without a shadow of respect, asking neither 
pity nor help—eyes in which the impersonal distance of solitude 
had lighted a burning light, small but steady. It was as if, at the 
height of its inescapable anguish, the guinea pig had thrown itself 
on his mercy, resigned itself to its fate. Fear quivered only in the 
upturned paws, forcing the tiny toes to the utmost limit. 

The professor returned to the cage. Suddenly, as he placed his 
wristwatch on the glass of the washstand, that long look was clarified 
in a single sentence. With its eyes, the guinea pig said: “I know | 
am a guinea pig; you too are a guinea pig and do not know it.” 

“But my wife knows it,” the professor replied with some hesita- 
tion, suppressing his own surprise. 

While washing his hands, the professor often found himself 
reasoning with himself about his wife—as if this mechanical act, 
vaguely voluptuous, would somehow assuage the old longing, the 
old humiliation. Now he saw himself as the subject of an experi- 
ment—an experiment that had lasted for fifteen years. It was always 
the same. A woman measures her own power by a man’s resistance 
to pain—his wife called his desperate resistance love: “I humiliate 
him, I discourage him, I offend him, yet he stays with me; there- 
fore, he loves me.” “She is a fool!” he said, forcing the white suds 
through his fingers. “It’s a long time since I stopped loving her, yet ! 
stay on—not because of cowardice, nor inertia, nor respectability.” 
He saw her now triumphant: dresses too loud, voice too precise, 
hair too thick, broad cheekbones which, with a kind of impudence, 
flattened her smooth face like that of a bronzed idol, and the 
immodest makeup of her eyes and mouth. “I stay on to breed within 
myself the larva of indifference, because that is my spiritual gym- 
nasium; because this face’—and he raised his eyes to the small 
mirror on the wall—“is gaunt and lined and becomes my face by 
dint of my stubborn persistence; finally, I stay on because with the 
sacrifice of a little dignity, I do gain something, something I don’t 
fully understand, perhaps a little more intelligence, a personal 
satisfaction, not of character, but of mind.” 
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Looking at himself thus in the mirror, he discovered the beam 
of light that a little while ago had come to him from the eyes of the 
guinea pig. The look of the victim’s gaze renounces protest, repels 
pity, suppresses all possible pretext for sentiment. The perfect victim 
must leave vulgar and stupid appeals to others, find a language 
that is bearable. When he finds it, the victory will be his. 

“Your eyes are of steel,” his wife would say, rolling her own in a 
great arc with studied indolence. 

Abrupty he turned on the two faucets, rinsed his hands, shook 
the water from his fingers, took the hand towel and, with an un- 
characteristic shout, called one of the two doctors, the one who 
happened to have the test tube in his hand. He was the best, the 
most promising of his students. Accustomed to praise, the young 
doctor hurried to him smiling. The professor spoke abruptly: “It 
won't do. Too much initiative. We need much less of that: we want 
attention and patience, but in a way that is quite different from 
yours.” He knew he was being unjust. For the first time he was 
finding pleasure in being unjust, in experimenting with a force, 
baseless and rootless, like a weed of the soul—but, for that very 
reason, absolute and intoxicating. A force that feeds on itself like 
cancer. The greater the injustice, the greater the satisfaction. 

Secretly he studied his protégé, whose devotion to the master 
prevented him from suspecting any abuse of privilege. Suddenly 
confusion weighed heavily on the young doctor’s shoulders, stole 
the spring from his step. The suspicion, which barely touched him, 
threatened his assurance, even his physical well-being. “What a 
miracle for me,” thought the professor, “to salvage a bit of prestige!” 
And he imagined his wife would be surprised to see him remain 
with her, curious to know how he managed to be somebody. 

Meanwhile, the girl with the blonde chignon was getting ready 
to go out with her two colleagues. She was pretty, even intelligent, 
the professor reflected, but at least half her intelligence was lost in 
her coquetry—a promise, then a refusal, a lightning change from 
complete submission to the most unreasonable obstinacy. And they, 
her devoted but bewildered admirers, would look into those clear 
and laughing eyes, searching in vain for something definite. She 
had heavy ankles and something of the peasant girl about her, but 
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her features, which she made up with great charm by using pink, 
ochre and blues, redeemed all heaviness. Cruel to her admirers and 
a bit foolish perhaps, at home she undoubtedly lost her self-assurance 
before a child who teased her or before the whims of an old aunt. 

Thus the professor reflected as, left alone, he procrastinated as 
usual before going home. 

He sat down. The proximity of a microscope or of an alembic 
always spread a magnetic spell over him: as if the order, the lucidity, 
and the quiet—the victorious quiet called a conclusion—could create 
through letters and numbers a certainty, a certainty positively con- 
veyed by the transparency of those lenses and the expressive forms 
of those objects. Then the feeling of his own ineptitude for life, of 
his inability to cope with the customary routine of human beings, 
left him, and within himself and between himself and these things 
there developed the delightful intimacy of a language ever new, 
wholly symbolic of inner feelings, rhythms and thoughts—an in- 
timacy that is the special reward of complete solitude. 

As a little while ago—the revealing gaze of the guinea pig ... 
and the little head now turned fully upon him . . . signs, messages, 
which, once understood, transform the face of the world. 

Here the trees of the park, puffed up and a little dull; here, on 
either side of the walls and the large illuminated windows of the 
laboratory, the wards of the patients; there, in the distance, the 
silhouettes of houses, the ruts of roads, an expanse of roofs, profiles 
of cupolas and bell towers, and the spectres of antennas. But the 
customary panorama is now quite differently alive: everywhere a 
hurried swarming of people whom he sees in specific terms of 
power: in the blonde girl, fascination; in his wife, cruelty; in him- 
self, a fleeting pleasure in injustice ; in others—courage, prestige, status. 

The poor slaves struggle alone or in long lines at the mercy of a 
master—a mysterious and relentless force who molds them, com- 
pletes them, until the perfect victim is created, the one who embodies 
only that final power—clarity. 

Habituated as he was to expressing himself in graphs, the 
professor was able to diagram that perfect victim: it was a straight 
line, a beam; precisely the line of our gaze when we raise our eyes 
to the skies—we, God’s guinea pigs. 
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Oscar Pilli 


Mario Tosino 
Translated by Olga Ragusa 


AM A PSYCHIATRIST in a mental institution, and one March 
evening in 1940 I was, as usual, at the hospital in V. I had just 
finished checking some files when, on that March evening, a man 
arrived at the hospital gate. A man of medium height, somewhat 
on the heavy side, who swayed from right to left as he walked, had 


_ a large, toothy mouth, muscular cheekbones, small, restless blue 


eyes, and wore the uniform of a medical captain, his legs encased 
in two stiff, shiny boots. 

As he came in, he asked the doorman for me. He wanted to see 
one of the patients. They phoned me to tell me that this medical 
captain wanted to see me. I went down to meet him. Together we 
went over to the ward where the man he was looking for has his bed. 

As I stretched out my hand to the medical captain, muttering my 
name, he said immediately, “You are Doctor C.! Why you're a 
saint! Here, you are all saints! By the love I bear you!” 

Somewhat astonished at these words, I pointed to the building 
where the sick man was and indicated that I would take him there. 
We walked over side by side. 

My guest told me his name: First Medical Captain Oscar Pilli. 

He talked continuously. 

When we had seen the patient he was looking for, a psycho- 
logically regressed young man, the son of a veterinary major, for 
whom Oscar Pilli showed very little interest, we walked back and I 
took him to see the more interesting parts of the hospital. 

Meanwhile he talked of everything. Between frequent inter- 
jections of “By the love I bear you! You are a saint! My dear,” he 
told me that as district medical officer it was his job to examine 
fecruits and that he was under constant pressure, especially by his 
superior officers, to declare recruits with special recommendations 
a unfit for service. That very morning two of his superiors had 
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been to see him in his own room, at dawn—“My dear! By the love 
I bear you! You are a saint to lead this kind of life here at the 
hospital! You are all saints!”—yes, at the first light of day, two of 
his superiors had come to his room to put in a word for a recruit 
he was to examine during the day. 

But meanwhile the gentleman, even as he was walking, even as 
he entered the observation room, speaking to the sick (with whom 
he conversed as though they were the most normal people on 
earth), even as he was telling the nurses that they were saints, 
addressing them as “my dearests,” and pointing to his “chest,” that 
is to his decorations, as proof of the words of truth he was uttering, 
and making a brief but pained reference to the black band of 
mourning he was wearing on his arm, which meant that his 
“glorious” father had died; while he was doing all these things, 
swallowing hard, showing, pointing out, saying, declaring, he had 
also told me that in case of a general mobilization, in case of war, 
he had seen and he had heard that we would be in the same division, 
he as medical captain and I as second lieutenant, and that this divi- 
sion, moreover, was a front line division, medical group, and 
dangerous; and in making this announcement, Oscar Pilli had 
added some comment to the effect that we might die together. Fe 
repeated that he had seen the mobilization orders . . . together, in 
the same division . . . he hoped not, but it was possible that we 
might die together. 

I took him to the exit. He continued to jabber. We took leave. 
He said, “My very dear” once more, and he went off with that 
strange gait of his. 

The regulation postcard arrived a month later. I was to report 
to the military hospital at V. on the twenty-sixth of April. 

The colonel said to me, “You have been assigned to Lybia with 
the hospital group. You will leave in a couple of days.” 

First Medical Captain Oscar Pilli made his appearance again. 

We went to Naples by train. We crossed the sea. The ship 
reached Tripoli. 

From the boat a gangplank leads to the pier. 

Oscar Pilli is in front of me. As we were getting ready to walk 
down, he seemed terrified by the void beneath us. He was carrying 2 
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small suitcase. I tell him to give it to me. 

With his legs spread wide, holding on to the railing con- 
vulsively with both hands, panting, he began to go down the little 
stair. I was in back of him. He was terribly frightened. Trembling, 
his legs were seeking for imaginary support. Finally he got close 
to firm land; we stepped out upon African soil. I gave him back 
his suitcase. 

The day after, they loaded us pell mell on seven trucks. They 
unloaded us, roughly, at the oasis at Sorman, close to the Tunisian 
border. 

While in Lybia Oscar Pilli was always dressed as follows: a 
light cloth jacket of faded pea green color, a souvenir of the Spanish 
war, and underneath the jacket, a peasant’s vest. Under the vest, in 
the lining, pinned with large safety pins, he had his postal savings 
books, thousand lire notes divided into small bundles, his bonds, his 
banknotes. This agglomeration of papers formed two humps on 
the front of his vest. 

He never took off his vest, by day nor by night. 

He had the same boots he had had in Italy, large and stiff, and 
covered with a shiny film. 

On his head he wore a cap, smaller than it should have been. 

Before reaching Sorman, Pilli and I had a slight accident. They 
left us alone in the desert. The trucks that we were travelling on 
were one behind the other. I was with Pilli at the front of the 
column. At a certain point the driver thought that he had gone 
beyond his destination. He stopped the motor and said so. Behind 
us, the whole column came to a stop. Up to that point there had been 
asand storm. Now it was night. 

On one side of the road, about a quarter of a mile distant, there 
was a light. Pilli and I walked towards it to get some information. 
The others were to wait for us on the road. 

We stepped into the light to ask. It was the headquarters of the 
artillery regiment of our division. The officers were eating. Pilli and 
the colonel recognized one another. Pilli brightened up. “Of course, 
of course, of course,” he began, and he came to attention. He smiled, 
then he stiffened up again. “In Oriental Africa?” and he pointed 
to the ribbon of that campaign on his chest. Finally the colonel 
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asked him what he wanted. Pilli was one blaze of light. At the same 
time many pictures were racing through his head. He described 
our arival at Tripoli, our march to look for a headquarters, any 
headquarters, but no one wanted us, no one knew us, no one knew 
anything of us. He described how our medical material, of which 
there was an abundance, was loaded on the trucks in the midst of 
the sand, and how the sand storm made us feel as though we were 
sailing through a yellow world. He spoke of the major of our group. 
And in every description there were insinuations against someone, 
then he would retract them, repeat them, all in great haste and with 
great precision. And he also asked for the information he wanted. 

Everybody was listening to him and had half stopped eating. 

When we found out where the place was, we left. We got to the 
road again. 

The trucks were gone. 

“Unbelievable! Unbelievable!” Pilli exclaimed, shouting in the 
dark. He started taking small steps to the right, then to the left. He 
kept this up without coming to any decision. “The major! The 
major! Unbelievable!” 

Since there was nothing else to do, I advised him to go back to 
the artillery colonel to ask, this time, for the division headquarters. 
There they would be able to tell us exactly where our hospital group 
was supposed to be stationed and we could go there directly. 

So Pilli descended upon the artillery mess hall once more and 
as he went in he became good humoured again, pointed out, 
described, smiled, said “My very dear” and added an interminable 
number of “Of course, of course.” He explained that when we had 
gotten back to the road, the column of trucks that was supposed to 
be there wasn’t there, and as he was talking he began to eat what- 
ever they offered him (calculating rapidly that they wouldn’t make 
him pay for anything), and between one mouthful and the next, 
he started making insinuations again, against the major, against me 
when I left the room, always speaking “as a subordinate” before a 
colonel, “Sir.” 

When we finally found out where the division headquarters 
was, we left again and at last we arrived at the place where our 
group had already been unloaded. 
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Pilli reported to the major, came to attention several times in 
front of him, subservient, gay, festive. 

Our group was encamped on a sandy field of the oasis. On one 
side there was an Arab house. 

Arab houses have no roofs; they have four walls, and the sky 
above. When you go into the house, you have the sky above your 
head. The walls are about seven feet high. Naturally if anyone from 
the outside throws something over the wall, it falls within the four 
walls, since there is no roof overhead. 

To protect our kitchen at least a little from the sand storms, we 
put it in the Arab house, into which the sand could come from 
above, but which still kept some of it out with its four walls. 

Enclosed by the four walls, the cooks spent their time in front 
of their pots and pans. 

One morning the cooks found two little packages near their 
pots, elegantly wrapped and tied with a string. They didn’t know 
what they were, nor from where they came, so the two cooks, when 
they noticed them, stepped closer, bent down, picked them up, and 
untied them; they unwrapped the paper and looked; the contents 
lay uncovered and it was feces. 

The cooks reported their foul discovery to some officer. The 
news about the two packages spread quickly through our group, 
but a few days later it was already forgotten. 

But one morning the cooks found two more packages, and the 
following morning another two. The business of the packages came 
to the fore again. 

The day after, it was discovered that it was Pilli who in the 
early morning would leave his tent (he had been seen by several 
oldiers who were spying on him) in his shorts and with his vest 
stuffed full of banknotes, and would go over close to the wall of 
the Arab house, throw in the two packages, one after the other, 
showing great glee as he did so, and since the Arab house had no 
roof, the packages naturally landed next to the pots and ladles which 
occupied a good part of the interior of the house. 

It should be pointed out that the soldiers who witnessed the act, 
in spite of their inexperience in judging states of mind, noticed that 
Pilli was very gay, and laughed, and almost seemed to be singing 
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some operatic aria, while in fact he didn’t even open his mouth, but 
seemed to be doing so by his gestures, by the movements of his whole 
body, by the expression of his face, with his limbs. 


Oscar Pilli’s story falls into two periods. One, the first, was this. 
During this first period, since there was a major in the group, a 
Superior, and since Pilli had a kind of fearful idolatry for rank, 
everything that was in him was revealed only in subdued form, as 
though he were gagged, not completely controlled but still some- 
what smothered. 

The second period was when he was in complete command of 
the medical group, and during this period he stands out lavishly, 
luxuriantly, unwinding his tail of a happy dragon. 

We are now in the first period. 

In the first as well as in the second period our group saw no 
action but was left in idleness on the outskirts of an oasis, as often 
happens to various groups in war time. 

There were several pairs of sunglasses in our group: wealthy 
and poor. Oscar Pilli was a thief. 

The perfect, transparent, refreshing, restful glasses were Zeiss 
glasses. 

The medical major, who was in command of our group, was an 
oculist; he had Zeiss glasses. 

The medical major was a good-natured man who was peaceably 
convinced that he would stay in Lybia for two weeks and then 
return home, a victorious hero, and finally win the love of his 
beautiful, young wife. 

It happened that a certain artillery lieutenant, on passing 
through, was the guest of our group. 

He too had Zeiss glasses. They disappeared. 

Already other glasses, of the ordinary kind, had also disappeared. 

Nothing happened. 

When Pilli landed with us in Tripoli, he had with him, as 
baggage, several half empty boxes. 

Many men are naive or virtuous, but all are stingy. 

So it happened that the major’s glasses also disappeared. He 
became angry. On this occasion the major revealed himself the most 
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energetic of men. But he didn’t say that his glasses had been stolen. 
He said that he had lost them and that whoever found them was to 
return them to him. 

Pilli had been daring. Kleptomania obscures even the most 
brilliant light. It had obscured even a rank superior to his own, his 
now “superior officer.” 

It was “unbelievable.” 

Here we must speak of another character: Capone. 

The more one lives the more one realizes how full of mystery 
human beings are. 

Capone was a soldier, very loyal to Pilli. He saw all Pilli’s faults 
and loved him, devotedly, disinterestedly, acted as his spy or as 
anything else, incurring the hatred of the whole group and gaining 
nothing for himself. 

The major’s glasses had disappeared. 

It was a test of Pilli’s courage. He had none. 

Someone suggested to the major what he should do if he wanted 
his glasses back. He should announce explicitly that whoever had 
dared to steal his glasses—his, the major’s glasses, he who was 
everybody’s superior—would be mercilessly punished, punished for 
a military offense. 

The major was not the kind of man to utter threats in an 
inhuman voice, but the thought of his glasses made him find the 
right tone, and at dinner, when we were all gathered there, he 
repeated what he had said in general terms the previous day, this 
time as an absolute order. 

I was looking at Pilli while the major was shouting what he 
had been advised to say. Pilli hung his head, giddily attentive, a 
light dry drivel on his lips. At that moment the image of the 
superior, of his superior in rank, grew to gigantic shape inside of 
him and shattered his kleptomania. 

Not that I was sure that he was the thief, but by all rules of 
logic he must have been and everyone suspected him of it. 

We finished dinner and everyone went to his tent, enveloped 
by the heat as though it were cotton. 

The next day Capone, the faithful servant, made his entrance. 

Capone reported to the major and after having saluted him, he 
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handed him the glasses, saying that he had found them in the lining 
of the treatment tent. Since he knew the major had lost them, he 
had brought them back. 

Twenty-four hours had passed since the major had made his 
threat at dinner. 

Some might conclude that Pilli had shown a certain amount 
of strength, that he did not let himself be overwhelmed, that he 
didn’t hand over the glasses immediately, that he held out for 
twenty-four hours. 

This is what had happened. After having heard the strict mili- 
tary order to return the glasses, Pilli had gone to his tent, opened 
one of his boxes which contained all sorts of objects, all laid out in 
meticulous order, and taking out the major’s—“Sir”—glasses, held 
them in his hand, gazing at them. 

Then it was that a resplendid circle of Hierarchy arose against 
Kleptomania. For twenty-four hours they fought with changing 
fortunes, until the abstract light of superior rank, as is so often the 
case in human stories, won out and the oculist major got back his 
beloved glasses. 


Pilli was in love with rubber stamps. 

As soon as we got to the oasis, in spite of the fact that we were 
not on active duty, Pilli set up the 9 by 11 treatment tent. Rubber 
stamps began to be the rage; in his hands they became living, feeling 
flesh (and later, when he was in command, sacred like the hosts 
of Our Lord). 

The soldiers, who like automatons unconsciously understand 
everything, began to touch them delicately, perhaps divining the 
future. 

Rubber stamps flew through the air to hit the back of envelopes, 
to hit every line of the notebook for examination requests, every 
space where it was possible to affix a stamp. 

Once, it was around midday, and all morning Pilli had been 
in a great stir about non-existent patients, and had punished, ex- 
amined, reexamined, had in many cases written in the notebook of 
examinations: “Not ill, to be punished severely,” and had underlined 
these expressions with two strokes in ink and one stroke, a thick 
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one, in blue pencil. At that hour Pilli was in his shirt sleeves, but 
naturally he was wearing his pea colored vest. It was the hour at 
which, turning to the soldiers as though to ask justice against the 
other medical officers who were not working, Pilli was cursing, 
and he was alternating these complaints with that other eternal 
complaint that he was still a first grade medical captain and with 
his other anxiety about getting married so he could get promoted, 
and he asked the soldiers if they didn’t know some woman who 
might consider marrying him. At that hour Pilli had a thin line of 
saliva at the corners of his mouth. He had spoken incessantly, for 
four continuous hours, there in the treatment tent; he had created 
an excited buzzing in the tent where at regular intervals, slowly 
flying into a passion and finally yelling, he would tell some soldier 
that he, this soldier, was an imposter, that he had insulted him, he a 
medical captain, that he had clearly mocked his rank; and, his tone 
rising even higher, he had barked in the soldier’s face, who was 
standing at attention, pale, silent, undressed, bewildered, he had 
said to this soldier, “I shall have you shot. I shall have you court- 
martialed.” Pilli had just reached that noon hour, which had been 
preceded by four other hours, when the postman appeared at the 
door of the treatment tent, smiling and officious as always. 

Pilli was just signing something, repeating his complaints 
about not being promoted, about the inefficiency and the laziness 
of the other doctors, etc. It was just then that raising his eyes he 
saw the postman standing in front of him. A light shot through him 
and he became a devilish cherub: he took the round rubber stamp, 
the sacred one, and getting up he moved close to the postman (at 
that moment the muscles of his lips bent as though some voluptuous 
electrical current were passing through them), and he said, “Yes, 
my dear. Yes, my dear,” and—pum!—he planted the stamp on the 
postman’s forehead, perfect, round so that every word stood out. 

Immediately after, Pilli, whose every muscle expressed joy— 
the soldiers were laughing—Pilli with lightning-like rapidity 
glimpsed the specter of the Superior who was going to find out. 
Then while he was still overflowing with unfettered joy, he took 
safety measures, and, placing a hand on the postman’s shoulder, who 
stood there dumbfounded, Pilli began, “He’s a good boy! Yes, he’s a 
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good boy! Isn’t he a good boy?” And turning to the postman, Pilli 
spoke with emotion, “You're like a brother for me. My dear. Yes, 
my dearest.” But already an absend-minded air was descending upon 
his last words, already other images were racing through the mind 
of Oscar Pilli. 


Two women, one accompanying the other with hydroadenitis 
in her armpit, an abscess ripe to be cut. 

They came to the group, and one of them said that she had 
an abscess in her armpit and that she didn’t trust the so-called district 
doctor. Would I cut the abscess for her? I said I would. She was 
already stretched out; I had the bistoury in my hand; she had her 
arm raised, her armpit in the light, the abscess swollen, ripe, its point 
rotten. 

Pilli comes in. “Yes, my dear. Yes, you’re good. You're a great 
doctor,” he says. “You know how much experience I have in these 
matters. My training. My schooling. By the love I bear you,” he 
said excitedly, his nostrils like a foal’s. And he took off his jacket, 
remaining in his rebuttoned vest. 

I stood there with the bistoury raised; I had already spread 
the black iodine tincture on the abscess. “You know, my dear, I love 
you like a brother,” his eyes grew moist, his saliva dried up. “You 
know my knack for these things. Yes, dear, I’ll do it. Don’t bother. 
You're an angel.” 

I stood there undecided. 

And he, “But yes, dear, here I am, dear. Yes, yes,” he whispered, 
his eyes already glued to the abscess. 

“Here I am, my dear,” he turned to the woman. “Here I am. 
Right away, my dear.” 

“You don’t mind, do you? You don’t mind, my dear?” And 
hardly looking at me by now, he added, stretching out his hands in 
a gesture similar to that of the Greek discus thrower, “I love you 
like a brother.” 

The woman was waiting, trembling. He granted her wish. In 
the moment that separated her from the knife the woman thought 
that he was a captain and I a lieutenant. That bloom of expressions 
“My dear” had convinced her in an instant. She hoped that with a 
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captain she would feel no pain. 

He cut the abscess. Her wish was granted. He drained her arm- 
pit. He grazed the arteries. He was munificent (he was panting as 
he worked with the knife in her flesh). 

The rosy image of the captain and of “My dear” fled from the 
woman all at once; she looked at me imploringly, like a woman in 
love who has been betrayed. 


The soldiers, secluded in their tents, spoke actively of him; from 
the tents came peals of laughter, silences, descriptions; at last the 
masses had their show. 

Pilli succeeded in obliterating the desert, which is an im- 
possibility. 

Only a phantasy which rises like a forgetful bird towards the 
sky can compete with the desert, walk side by side with it like one 
horse with another under one harness, tinkling bells around their 
necks. 

Other groups, inactive like us, were seized with sleepy home- 
sickness; we were wide awake, alert to Pilli. 

In fact, it was at this point that I, as psychiatrist, and speaking 
for the others as well, officially notified the major of Pilli’s madness, 
but the major gave a vague answer, and then, upon my insisting, 
said irritably that this was military life, that we had to obey orders. 


Pilli had a purist’s vocabulary; his syntax was also good, but 
words, ordinary words, issued from his mouth precise, harmonious, 
elegant, incisive. Indeed, the more his madness pushed him to talk, 
the more they flowed rapidly, saying exactly what he wanted them 
to say. 

And when he recalled the past, the moments of his life, his 
words expressed that exact brief space between the comic and the 
tragic and in addition they were covered by a tenuous veil of tender- 
ness for himself, for Pilli, who was uttering them and was their 
protagonist, and, in speaking, he concentrated everyone’s wandering 
attention on himself, a cherub who laughs at himself with some 
kind of vague melancholy. 

But these were Pilli’s good moments, existing between one 
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episode and the next like celestial waters; and these moments con- 
tinued as long as there was a rank superior to his own in our group. 
But his vocabulary never betrayed him, neither in the good moments 
nor in the bad. 

Every officer had an orderly. Orderlies are usually loyal to 
their officers. 

The greater the orderly’s attachment to his officer, the more 
Pilli frowned on him, because Pilli wanted all the soldiers to look 
to him, to turn to him, and because he feared that the orderly 
together with his officer was plotting against him. 

So Pilli distrusted orderlies. 

The phrases “By the love I bear you, my dearest, dear, you're a 
brother for me” were often on Pilli’s lips, phrases which he intro 
duced into his discourse and which, though they were at times 
pronounced in an absent-minded fashion, usually seemed fresh, born 
just at that moment as he was saying them. As a matter of fact, 
these phrases—“By the love I bear you,” etc——were by now floating 
through the camp. Often one could hear a soldier, a peasant from 
the country around Bari, turn to another, “Listen, my dear,” and 
the other, a peasant from Anghiari, would begin his answer with 
“By the love I bear you.” Naturally these ways were practiced onl) 
far from Pilli’s earshot. 

One afternoon Pilli came over to my tent, where my orderly 
was lounging at the door. The orderly got up when he saw Pilli 
come towards him. 

Pilli was in one of his calm moods; his face was relaxed like 
the face of a man who has slept well. 

He raised his finger towards my orderly’s face, wagging it as 
in some vague threat, to express some private sulkiness of his, and 
after a second, he began, “By the love I bear you—” and he inter- 
rupted the sentence there, perched as though on a white cloud. 

Up to this point it had been the usual phrase, so well known by 
now that it had entered into the parlance of our soldiers. But Pilli, 
almost as though carried away by some slight involuntary happiness, 
added, “. . . I no longer love you.” And he smiled, perhaps at him- 
self, perhaps at some other image that had appeared to him. Then 
he left. 
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My orderly immediately went over to some other soldiers (there 
was a group from Arezzo who were especially adept at repeating 
Pilli’s phrases) and related the brief scene from Pilli and what Pilli 
had said, “By the love I bear you, I no longer love you.” This sentence 
seemed to be marvelous to some of the soldiers; they were new at it, 
enjoying the pleasures of style for the first time (and they were also 
alone in the desert), and having repeated it among themselves a 
few times, they hoped to turn it into a jewel, to have fun with it, 
and soon this new sentence was circulating merrily through the 
tents, and it was evening, and the soldiers were at rest, and the heat 
had disappeared and in its place the air was Spring-like, and soldiers 
are the biggest children on earth. 

In the afternoon silence I came upon Pilli who was writing a 
letter to his mother. He was writing in a corner of the treatment 
tent. He read the letter to me. In that letter he was speaking of him- 
self as of a child lost in a desert, surrounded by flies and scorpions, 
caught between dearth, incurable diseases, neglect, but above all he 
expressed the feeling of someone who is lost, of a child alone at the 
bottom of an abyss. 

I came closer as he was reading and I saw in addition to his 
usual clear handwriting something which surprised me a bit, his 
underlinings. When Pilli wrote on official business, he underlined the 
more important words to make them stand out. Then, upon reread- 
ing, he would underline more words, which were also important, and 
upon rereading a second time, he underlined still others, adding a 
second line, thicker this time, to those already underlined before. 
When he was finished, one of Pilli’s pages was made up only of 
underlined words, because all the words had seemed important to 
him, as a matter of fact, “very important,” as he would say, he who 
regularly employed superlatives and super-superlatives like the 
word “unbelievable.” 

His letter to his mother was also underlined and while he was 
reading it to me he added other underlinings, and soon every word 
had its line underneath. He did the same with the address, and 
underlined his mother’s name, which was certainly important, and 
her surname and the street name and the house number; the city 
was underlined several times, with red and blue pencil as well. This 
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pencil, together with the rubber stamps, lay always ready for use on 
Pilli’s desk. 

On the back of the envelope Pilli wrote his rank, his name and 
surname, his address, and then immediately he affixed a stamp 
which said exactly the same thing he had just written by hand. But 
since the rubber stamp was a bit indistinct on one side, because of a 
fold in the envelope, Pilli came down with it once more, and it 
turned out better this time, and he looked at his handiwork satisfied. 

The postage stamp was missing. 

Pilli opened his desk drawer and took out various letters he had 
received in the past few days. He put them on the table and 
examined the cancelled stamp on each one of the envelopes. He 
chose one which was only a little stained by the post mark, moistened 
it, waited patiently, brought his sweating face close to the stamp (at 
that moment his face expressed the feelings of a patient man unjustly 
and continually struck down by iniquities). He detached the stamp. 
He added more glue because there no longer was any on the back 
of the stamp. He stuck it on the new envelope. The envelope was 
now complete. He sighed, I don’t know if because he had finished a 
work of patience or because he was afflicted by some sorrow, and he 
said to me, “Isn’t the life we lead ‘unbelievable’? And then they 
speak of convicts! What about us? We are saints, aren’t we?” And 
he looked at me as at a “brother.” 


The unexpected happened. Pilli was put in command. 

The major received a telegram which transferred him. 

The group was called together because the major was leaving. 

Weak men become emotional; the words broke on the major’s 
lips. 

Another unexpected thing was that the major, who had more 
than once admitted that Pilli was morally and intellectually de- 
ranged, turned to him and thanked him in front of everyone, he 
was grateful to him, he was leaving the group in his hands, he was 
to lead it, etc. 

Everyone, the soldiers, the junior officers, the senior officers, 
Pilli himself, were listening. 

The major left. 
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Woodcutters and Charcoal-Burners’ 


Caro CassoLa 
Translated by Josephine P. Ferrante 


MMEDIATELY after the end of the wars, the scarcity of pit coal 
brought about a great demand for charcoal for fuel. To meet this 
challenge, scruples were brushed aside: young forests, of an age far 
below the minimum requirements prescribed by forestry laws, were 
cut, and a great number of full-grown trees were felled. The con- 
sequences of such squandering are felt today. Not much attention 
was paid to quality, either, and the notoriously poor charcoal of the 
post-war period, with its high percentage of water and soil, has 
engendered mistrust in the comparative merits of the product. 

Today there is not much demand for charcoal in industry. Be- 
sides, the demand for coal and wood has been hard hit by the 
growing use of the gas and electric kitchen stove. In addition, a 
great deal of lumber is now imported from foreign countries. 

This waste of our forest resources, together with diminishing 
demand, has caused a crisis in the lumber industry. Immediately 
after the war, here, in the Province of Grosseto, woodcutters num- 
bered some eight or nine thousand; today, there are only three 
thousand, half of whom are migratory. 

Woodcutters, as is well known, are seasonal workers. Below the 
2,300-foot level, the cutting of forests is permitted from September 
to March; in the spring, it must be discontinued because then the 
sap is rising in the trees and the bark is shedding, and cutting would 
keep the buds from sprouting. Charcoal-burning, on the other hand, 
involves a shorter recess, since it is limited to the hot summer months. 
In the mountains, work is possible only during the summer. 

Woodcutters who come to Maremma from the Tuscan-Emilian 


*This study of woodcutters and charcoal-burners in the Province of Grosseto seeks to give 
an insight into the various aspects of these little known trades (especially the latter one) and 
at the same time a glimpse into the hardships endured by the men who spend almost their 
whole lives in the forest wilderness, alone or in groups, remaining there for entire seasons 
on end. 
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Appennines usually have two seasons: the winter season in Ma- 
remma, and the summer season in their own mountains. The 
woodcutters of Maremma, on the other hand, seek employment as 
farm hands during the summer. 

Only in rather rare cases does the owner work his own forests; 
normally, the cutting of forests is done under contract’ (the demes- 
nial’ contract being bid for at auction). The small contractors have 
all but disappeared from the scene, for this sort of undertaking 
requires a large capital outlay. The contractor must, in fact, not 
only buy the “cutting” rights (and competition among firms causes 
prices to rise), but also furnish the workmen with equipment, pay 
their wages, and wait for at least four or five months before realizing 
any returns. Thus, for all practical purposes, only the large firms 
have been able to remain in competition. 

Charcoal-burning, on the other hand, is a trade which requires 
much skill; it is almost a vocation. The charcoal-burners who come 
to work in the Maremma region are almost all natives of Pistoia 
(in the Appennines), of Garfagnana and Casentino. The charcoal- 
pits’ are preserved from one cutting to another; when new ones are 
needed, the mould from the old pits is carried over to the new, for 
the quality of the mould is in great measure responsible for the 
quality of the product. The soil of Maremma, for example, lends 
itself to this purpose, while that of Sardinia does not. With real 
know-how the wood is piled into a cupola, or dome-like structure, 
about six and a half feet high; then it is covered over with sod and a 
layer of dry leaves. The fire is started from the top of the pile 
through a hole in the center; and real skill is required in keeping 
the fire going for the three days necessary to “bake” the wood 
properly. Much care must be taken, also, in regulating the draught, 
for, were oxidation not closely controlled, the wood would turn to 
ash. From the color of the smoke issuing from the structure the 
charcoal-burner is able to determine the precise point to which the 
combustion has progressed; little by little the mound gradually 
shrinks until, when complete oxidation has taken place, the charcoal- 


1 An agreement whereby a contractor assumes the responsibility of managing and com- 
pleting a job at a stipulated price. 

2 Property of the State. 

3 Charcoal-pit: area in which combustion takes place. 
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burner extinguishes the fire by dousing it with pails of water. Wind 
is the great enemy of the charcoal-burner. “Here, where we are 
this year,” the charcoal-burner of Casentino tells us, “so close to the 
sea, we don’t dare go off for a minute. The direction of the wind 
could change from one moment to another. Fortunately, my son, 
who is an expert by now, is here with me and we can spell one 
another off from time to time. Otherwise, I would have to keep 
watch for three days and nights without a break.” 


The traditional shelter for the woodcutter is a hut built of a 
framework of branches covered by a layer of turf, with the grassy 
side turned outward, so that, from the outside, it looks like a mud 
hut. The overhanging roof is covered with tar paper, nailed down 
to keep the water from seeping in. By tradition the contractor is 
obliged to furnish the tar paper and the kettle for the “polenta”, 
furthermore, the national regulations provide that, if the forest is 
more than three kilometers away from the nearest village, the 
contractor must also supply food, with a slight increase over the 
prevailing prices. And, if the hut is more than one kilometer away 
from the nearest spring, he must also supply ten liters of water per 
capita daily. But the latter regulation is not adhered to. The wood- 
cutter is usually satisfied with well water. 

At one time, polenta, made from yellow cornmeal or sweet chest- 
nut flour, seasoned with Sardinian cheese and pork fat, was the 
woodcutter’s only food. Today the menu is a bit more varied, for 
pasta and stockfish and eggs have been added to it. As a matter of 
fact, polenta has now become an expensive item and is considered 
almost a luxury. Wine is drunk only on Sunday, and it is this item 
which sets the day apart as a holiday; otherwise, it is a day like any 
other day. 

Usually the woodcutter takes his family along with him. The 
women fetch water, cook, keep the house in order, wash and clean; 
they also help the men in their work. It is not difficult to notice a 
woman’s touch in the hut. It is evident not only in the meticulous 
cleanliness of the hut (the tamped earthen floor is so thoroughly 
swept that not a wisp of straw nor a crumb of bread can be seen 


‘Traditional Italian dish consisting of a thick porridge of Indian corn or chestnut meal. 
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anywhere), but also in the little frilly touches. For example, the 
little shelves where pots, a tiny collection of kitchen utensils and a 
little coffee grinder are kept are covered with lacy shelf-paper. 

The hut is about a man’s height. For heat during the night, 
glowing embers are placed in the center of the hut, in line with the 
door opening, even though the closely packed turf on the outside 
insures a certain degree of heat within. The furniture usually con- 
sists of only two “rapazzole,” 7.e., two cots made out of tree trunks 
and covered with mattresses—the latter a recent innovation, since 
formerly a little straw was all that was needed. Light is furnished 
by a carbide lamp, which is used sparingly. 

Besides his family, the woodcutter brings his dog and his cat. 
Next to the Bisacci family’s hut we noticed, in addition to his dog- 
house, a chicken coop with four chickens. Arturo, the head of the 
family, is a man of forty-five, lean and dark-skinned, and with the 
bluish cheekbones common among the charcoal-burners. The wife 
wears trousers and a man’s jacket, which make her look like a 
guerrilla partisan. The children are aged twenty and sixteen, re- 
spectively. 

We had dinner with them, seated on the cots; they had gone 
to a great deal of trouble to prepare a real feast for us—polenta and 
sausage fried in bacon. Domenico, the eldest son, took the initiative 
in carrying on the conversation, and regaled us with a few anecdotes. 
Last night, for instance, he had come home at ten, undressed in the 
dark and slipped into bed beside his brother. All the same, his parents 
had heard him come in. Arturo had lighted a match to look at the 
clock hanging by a nail on the wall, muttered something and then 
gone back to sleep. 

Domenico had been up unusually late to attend a dance given 
at the home of a local peasant. The previous Sunday he and his 
brother had gone as far as Follonica; but this time his brother 
proved to be a hindrance to him, since his real purpose had been to 
fetch a girl. 

And thus, once a week, Domenico leaves his home in the wilds 
to spend an evening in the civilized world. He apologizes, saying: 
“After all, are we to live like savage beasts?” Domenico takes ad- 
vantage of these excursions to replenish his newspaper supply; in 
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fact, the walls of the hut are covered with illustrations from weeklies. 
They help while away the time when the heavy rains come and it 
is impossible to leave the hut, or even at night before going to sleep. 

The father and mother, however, never leave the forest. Arturo 
says, in fact, that he has spent his entire life there. He was first taken 
to the forest by his own father, and all during his boyhood he served 
as a “meo” for his father and his father’s companions. A “meo” is a 
chore-boy who keeps the hut clean, fetches water and cooks. 

In June, when the season is over in Maremma, the little family 
goes back to town, in the Pistoia region of the Appennines. They 
only remain there for a few days, however, since work in the beech 
and fir forests begins in July. So the Bisacci family spends the sum- 
mer at an altitude of approximately 5,000 to 6,000 feet. And in 
September, so they hope, another engagement will be awaiting 
them in Maremma. Thus, year in and year out, the Bisacci family 
spends its life in the forest. 
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Ercuinc No. 1 (1955), by Riccardo Licata (1929- ). 








The Great Calm of the Antilles 


ITaLo CALVINO 
Translated by Josephine P. Ferrante 


OU SHOULD HAVE HEARD my uncle Donald, who sailed 
under Admiral Drake, when he began to tell his adventures. 
“Uncle Donald, Uncle Donald,” we would cry in his ears, when 

we saw the glimmer of a glance showing through his ever-half-shut 
lids, “tell us what happened during the great calm of the Antilles.” 
“Eh? Ah, the calm, yes, the great calm .. .” he would begin in 

his faint voice. “We were off the coast of the Antilles, proceeding ata 
snail’s pace, on a sea that was smooth as oil, with sails unfurled to 
catch the least breath of wind. And all of a sudden we found our- 
selves within cannon shot of a Spanish galleon. The galleon was 
lying to, we hove to, and there, in the midst of the great calm, we 
lay confronting one another. We could not pass, nor could they. But 
they, to tell the truth, had no intention of proceeding: they were 
there just to see that we did not pass. We, Drake’s fleet, instead, had 
traveled far, for no other reason than to see to it that the Spanish 
fleet had no peace, and to wrest from the hands of the papists the 
treasure of the Great Armada and place it in those of Her Gracious 
Britannic Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. But now, before the cannons 
of that galleon and with but a few muskets, we would not have 
been able to hold our own, and so we very carefully abstained from 
firing a shot. Ah, yes, my children, that is how we stood, you under- 
stand. Those damned fellows on the galleon had provisions of 
water, fruit from the Antilles, supplies easily obtained from their 
harbors; they could stay there as long as they wished; they, too, 
however, held their fire, since, for the Admirals of Her Catholic 
Majesty, that petty war with the English was going just as it should, 
and should a naval battle be won or lost, the balance would go up in 
air, and there would be changes; and changes were what they did 
not want. So the days went by, the calm continued, we continued 10 
sit here, they there, motionless in the offing of the Antilles . . - 
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“And how did it all end? Tell us, Uncle Donald!” we urged, 
noticing that the old sea wolf was already folding his chin over 
his chest, resuming his nap. 

“Eh? Yes, yes, the great calm. For weeks it lasted. We could 
see them through our binoculars, those flabby papists, those mock 
sailors, under their fringed parasols, a handkerchief between skull 
and wig to sop up the sweat, eating their pineapple ices. And we, 
the worthiest sailors on all the seas, we, whose destiny it was to 
conquer for Christianity all the lands that lived in iniquity, we had 
to sit there twiddling our thumbs, angling from the bulwark, chew- 
ing tobacco. For months we had been sailing the Atlantic, our con- 
voys had been damaged and reduced to the extreme, and every day 
scurvy took away one more, who, tied in a sack, would be dropped 
in the sea, while our bosun hurriedly muttered a few short verses 
from the Bible. Yonder, on the galleon, our enemies watched with 
their binoculars every sack which sank into the sea, and seemed to 
be busily counting our losses on their fingers. We railed against them: 
it would take more than this to kill us who had lived through so 
many storms, certainly more than that calm off the Antilles . . .” 

“But how did you find a way out, Uncle Donald?” 

“What is that you say? A way out? Well, we asked ourselves 
that same question all during those months while the calm lasted 
... Many of our men, especially among the oldest and the most 
tattooed, said that we had aways been a fast ship, good for swift 
action, and we remembered the times when our muskets had stripped 
the most powerful Spanish vessels of their masts, opened leaks in the 


bulwarks, maneuvered with sharp tacking . . . Yes, indeed, in fast 
samanship we had been brave all right . . . but then there was 
wind and we moved rapidly . . . Now, in that great calm, these 


conversations about shootings and boardings were just one way of 
amusing ourselves, while waiting for we knew not what: for a south- 
west wind to spring up, or a tempest, or even a typhoon . . . The 
orders, therefore, were that we shouldn’t even think about it, and 
the captain had explained to us that the real naval battle consisted 
in standing still, watching one another, holding ourselves in readi- 
tess, studying again and again the plans of the great naval battles 
of Her Britannic Majesty, and the regulations about handling sail 
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and the manual of the perfect helmsman, and the instructions for 
the use of the muskets; for the regulations of Admiral Drake’s fleet 
remained in all respects the regulations of Admiral Drake; if one set 
about to make changes, there was no knowing . . .” 

“And then, Uncle Donald? Tell us, Uncle Donald! How did 
you manage to get under way?” 

“H’m ...h’m... what was I telling you? Oh, yes, woe to 
those who did not maintain the most rigid discipline and obedience 
to the nautical regulations. On the other vessels of Drake’s fleet there 
had been replacements among the officers and even mutinies and 
revolts: a new kind of seagoing was what was wanted now; there 
were mere crewmen, seamen fourth class and even shipboys who 
had something to say about navigation . . . This was held by the 
officers and quartermasters as the most dangerous peril, so woe to 
those who dared air their views about wishing to study over again 
the naval regulations of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. None of 
this; we had to go on cleaning the springals’ over and over again, 
scrub the deck, make sure that the sails hanging limp in the wind- 
less air were in working order, and in the off-watch hours of those 
long days the amusement considered the most wholesome on deck 
was the usual chest and arm tattooing which proclaimed the praises 
of our fleet, mistress of the seas. And, in our discussions, we would 
close one ear to those who placed their faith only in heavenly aid, 
such as a hurricane which might, perhaps, sink us all, friends and 
enemies, and listened to those who wished to find a means of mov- 
ing the ship in its present situation . . . It so happened that a top 
man, a certain Slim Jim, I don’t know whether the sun had gone 
to his head or what, the fact is that he began to amuse himself with 
a coffee pot. ‘If steam can lift the lid off the coffee pot,’ said our 
Slim Jim, ‘then even our ship, if it were made like a coffee pot, could 
travel without sails . . .” It was a disconnected argument, but, maybe, 
dwelling on it further, some sense could have been gleaned from it. 
Not here, however: they threw his coffee pot into the sea and all but 
threw him in after it. These stories about coffee pots, they began to 
say, were more or less papist ideas . . . for it is in Spain that they us 
coffee and coffee pots, not among our people . . . Well, I under 


1A medieval military engine for casting stones and arrows by means of a spring. 
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stood naught about all this; if only they would move, however, what 
with that scurvy that continued to claim its victims . . .” 

“But, then, Uncle Donald,” we exclaimed, our eyes shining with 
impatience, taking him by the wrists and shaking him, “we know 
you got to safety and that you routed the Spanish galleon, but tell 
us how it happened, Uncle Donald!” 

“Ah, yes, even there in the galleon, not that they were all of 
one mind, by no means! One could see, watching them through the 
binoculars, that even there there were those who wished to move, 
some to open fire against us, but there were others who had under- 
stood that the only path was to come over to our side, since the 
prevailing of Elizabeth’s fleet would have brought about a new 
blossoming of trade, which had been languishing for some time 
.. + But even there the officers of the Spanish Admiral did not 
wish to make any change, no indeed! On this point, the leaders of 
our ship and those of the enemy ship were in full agreement. So that, 
since the calm gave no hint that it was about to end, we began to 
send messages, with small flags, from one ship to another, as if to 
start a conversation. But we went no further than: ‘Good Morning.’ 
‘Good Evening!’ ‘Isn’t the weather beautiful?’ and so on .. .” 

“Uncle Donald! Uncle Donald! For pity’s sake, don’t go back 
to sleep. Tell us how Drake’s ship managed to get under way!” 

“Come now, come now, I’m not deaf. You must understand 
that no one expected the calm to last so long, actually for years, off 
the coast of the Antilles, and with a sultriness and low, heavy skies 
that seemed about to erupt into a hurricane. Stark naked, we oozed 
perspiration, climbing up the shrouds, trying to find a bit of shade 
under the furled sails. All was so still that even those of us who were 
the most impatient for change and novelty remained motionless, 
one at the summit of the fore-topmost, another on the mainmast, 
another astride the flagpole, roosting up there, turning over the pages 
of atlases or nautical papers. . . .” 

“And then, Uncle Donald?” We threw ourselves on our knees 
at his feet, begging him with hands clasped, shaking him by the 
shoulders, shrieking. 

“Tell us how it all ended, for heaven’s sake. Go on with your 
tory, Uncle Donald!” 














The Fascist School’ 


Evémire ZOLLA 


Translated by Rosina Cancellieri 


NE PIERCINGLY COLD and gloomy morning, teachers and 

pupils in fascist uniforms were gathered in the courtyard of 
the school to sing songs of the War and the Regime. The principal, 
for whom they waited a half hour, finally came, covered with 
medals. He mounted the rostrum where the flag was being raised, 
narrowed his eyes to a slit, stretched out his chin and shouted: “It is 
absolutely necessary—imperative!—to educate the young in an 
atmosphere—an atmosphere of determined patriotism! And it is 
with this dedication in our hearts and minds that we must exert all 
our energies in the heartfelt and dutiful celebration of the civil 
ceremonies of our native land.” 

After the speech, they began to sing in unison. The old English 
teacher (the one who, with the enthusiastic approval of the principal, 
had resolved that it was superfluous to teach pronunciation: it was 
more consistent with the new national pride to boast proudly of an 
Italian accent; besides, she couldn’t conceal hers) helped the students 
with gestures of her hands to vocalize the notes, which emerged 
pathetically from her huge, tightly-corseted bosom beneath the uni- 
form of a fascist woman. 

But for Lotario Copardo, the words would not form in his 
mouth. His gaze scaled the gloomy walls of the ex-seminary, gray 
with soot; it paused at the cornices and dilapidated mouldings 
dotted with the whitish droppings of pigeons; it rose to the leaden, 
dismal rectangle of sky. The voices of his schoo] mates, singing at 
the top of their lungs, reached him as from a distant world. During 
the pauses, in an undertone, they amused each other with a well- 
simulated belch, grimaces, and obscene lampoons of the words of 
the songs. But for Lotario, the words would not form. Thus the 
profound hypocrisy of childhood was fermenting into its opposite. 


1 From the novel, Minuetto all’inferno. 
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The principal stared at Lotario with angry eyes. Suddenly, with 
a furious gesture, he ordered the pupils to stop singing. 

“Coooo-PArdo! Yooo’re not singing!” 

Lotario was aroused from his silent contemplation of the sky. 
He stared at the principal vacantly. 

“Annn-swer!” 

“They are the songs of drunkards!” 

Lotario did not know from whence these words sprang—he did 
recall having heard them in some gathering of his parents’ friends 
during a radio broadcast of Alpine choruses—now here they were 
on his own lips, automatic, irrepressible. 

The gym teacher, an emaciated youth redolent of animal odor 
together with a scent of wine mixed with the metallic smell of 
garlic, stepped forward from the ranks. He had been to Farnesina, 
where he had acquired a lazy swaggering air. (It had always been a 
mystery to Lotario what “Farnesina” was—could it be the strange 
name of a woman?) When the boys in line came dashing forward, 
the instructor seemed to go mad—he would clench his fists, laugh 
through his teeth, drip with perspiration. He had hated Lotario 
ever since he surprised him one day talking Latin in fun to a friend. 
“That lard face should speak as his mother taught him; he should 
remember that he is a cabbage head like all the others!” he had 
grumbled. 

While the principal, standing tiptoe, looked daggers at Lotario 
to force him to lower his eyes, the gym teacher moved forward with 
a tired step. “Leave it to me,” he mumbled out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

Looking past Lotario, he took the calm rebel by the ear, pulled 
him to the center of the yard, directly under the rostrum. Here, 
bending over the red and tortured ear, he shouted: 

“Aaaat-tension!” 

Then he ordered Lotario to sing. Each time the boy uttered a 
strident note in his adolescent voice, the gym teacher would pinch 
the scarlet lobe of his ear violently. His schoolmates rolled with 
laughter. The principal, hands akimbo and towering above the 
others on the rostrum, watched with arched brows. 

After the song, Lotario stood frozen. The gym teacher bent 
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down until his lips touched the boy’s ear and screamed into it, “In 
line!” —adding, “If not, I'll plant a kick on your little seat.” 

His classmates, pleased to find an outlet for the cruelty and 
conformity and crudity, laughed heartily. So did the English teacher, 
her huge corseted bosom heaving. And the teacher of religion, with 
an ex-chaplain insignia on his cassock, wagged his head reproach- 
fully at the pupils who did not go to mass. 

The principal raised his left hand half way. There was silence 
for a few minutes, during which the sputtering noise of the trams 
in the distance was vaguely audible. Then he rose. He felt he must 
be resolute, belligerent, contemptuous. Pressing his abdomen (bound 
tightly by an ordnance officer’s belt) against the railing of the 
rostrum, he shouted: 

“I see—I see it is necessary to denounce you again. With keen 
fascist conscience, I repeat, to denounce the dull work of degenerates 
who try to prevent all Italian hearts from beating in unison. It is 
our indisputable task, our absolute duty, to suppress unhesitatingly 
all signs of indifference.” 

After that, not even the intervention of his father, could keep 
Lotario from flunking gymnastics. 

At night, in his dreams, Lotario was kept busy knocking the 
gym teacher, the principal, and various of his classmates senseless. 

The timid and pale mathematics teacher, his face always filled 
with gentle irony (which caused the principal to give him the worst 
possible rating on his annual report), took a liking to Lotario. He 
had offered him some books to read. 

One day, when Lotario wanted to return the books, the mathe- 
matics teacher invited him to bring them to his home, a dark place, 
hidden in a maze of decrepit streets encircling the town hall and 
permeated with the smell of cats. 

As he opened the door, Lotario was caught in a tangle of dusty 
curtains. An old maidservant led him into a drawing room crowded 
with armchairs hidden under yellowed covers topped with lace. 
The table was also lavish with lace, and the sideboard was filled 
with statues of shepherdesses, bread carriers, and bird vendors. The 
walls were covered with more needlepoint lace framed under glass 

The math teacher’s mother, while waiting for her son who 
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was giving a private lesson, entertained Master Copardo—by playing 
on the yellowed keys of a piano—excerpts from The Pearl Fishers 
and from Flotow’s Martha. Then she gave him a tamarind drink. 

When the teacher had finished the lesson, he sat down atten- 
tively and near-sightedly next to Lotario. Turning from time to 
time to his mother, as if to receive her consent, he confided the 
story of the intrigues, the hatreds that tortured his colleagues, the 
envies that fermented among the habitués of the school principal's 
office. 

“I have noticed that even you are becoming aware of man’s 
wickedness . . . that even you are learning the meaning of melan- 
choly—isn’t that true, Lotario? But rest assured that evil will be 
punished and good rewarded—not in this world, but in the eternal 
life to come. You understand me, you do understand me, don’t you? 
We have lived before and we shall be reborn, and we shall then live 
well or badly according to the way we conduct ourselves now. If we 
understand this, we shall flee the world of appearance and seek 
refuge in the eternal life.” 

Where was his eternal smile now? His eyes flamed with faith!— 
horribly, Lotario thought. He felt uneasy in the presence of that 
exalted, imploring voice, that sighing voice exulting, “We must 
fee this base world!” 

The mother nodded assent and smiled, tearfully murmuring: 
“We, young sir, always have with us our dear Bettina. She is here 
now—Bettina, the little girl who died at your age—young sir.” And 
the pointed to curtains thinly covering the windows and to the walls 
with their faded tapestries. The teacher was now asking Lotario if 
te wanted to form a chain. The mother, her eyes closed, began to 
thant in a hoarse whisper: “Bettina, look who is here with us. You 
aid you wanted him to come, didn’t you, Bettina?” It seemed as if 
he wanted to fill the very air of the dark room with her hallucina- 
ton. When the teacher said, “Close your eyes! Look back, into the 
anermost recesses of the mind” (and he too closed his eyes), 
lotario, caught by surprise, rebuked himself for falling into a trap. 
He rose, mumbled a few indistinct words, then frightened by those 
jale, haunted faces, opened the door and rushed to escape. Descend- 
ng the steps, he saw the profiled figure of the teacher framed in the 
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doorway, his head bent over one shoulder, his gaze full of meek 
disappointment. This apparition of gentle resignation was saying: 
“Why don’t you want to help us to talk with Bettina? Why?” 
Lotario continued down the dilapidated and dirty stairs. “I prefer 
not to,” he murmured as he lost sight of the teacher behind the 
oblique line of the landing. 

Lotario spent the evening at the window of his room. Beneath 
the mushrooming chimneys he would never find anything but 
ugliness, deceit, barrenness, emptiness and sensuality or emptiness 
and folly. Hadn’t he been told so many times that beyond the walls 
of the city one could admire that range of gentle hills now tinged 
with the mists of winter? And yet, was not this, this and the sky, 
and all other things only a chance arrangement of colored forms 
that illusion alone made beautiful and enchanting? What a terrible 
lot would have been his had he not this refuge to keep out the ever- 
present squalor and purulence lodged in the most unthought-of 
places; this room of his so neat and clean, and that dining room 
where the merry and lively skepticism of those wonderful friends 
of his parents—those impeccable, ironic gentlemen—had echoed. 

He never invited anyone to visit him, and the classmates who 
did come occasionally were turned away at the door. It would have 
seemed to Lotario that the beating of their hearts, their deceit and 
folly, would defile those clean walls. The pearl must remain un- 
tarnished even though encased in infinite folds of dirty shell. 


Houses, BicycLtE anp Doc 
by Giuseppe Viviani (1898- ) 


Etching (1947). 
The Museum of Modern Art. 
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The Theory of Probability 


TomMMaso LANDOLFI 
Translated by John Fisher 


I. The Gambler Alone 


ONSIDERING the spot I’m in, I have no reason to live. And 

I have no reason to die. But isn’t having no reason to live 
really the best reason to die? On the other hand, isn’t having no 
reason to die a pretty good reason to live? Well, if we continue at 
this rate, there’s no telling where we'll wind up—whatever we 
decide, we'll be as right as we are wrong . . . Undoubtedly, if I 
think of the joys of gambling, I have a great desire to live. On the 
other hand, if I think of the wretched consequences of always losing, 
I no longer feel like living. Or if I think . . . But then isn’t every 
human pastime foredoomed to a sorrowful end? (Singing in an 
undertone) “Beauty, youth, what are you? Boats sailing on the sea 
of years.” Yes, but sometimes even such sailing or such drifting can 
turn out to be pleasant. Pleasant? Hmm . . . However, mine is a 
sterile casuistry from which no worthwhile inspiration can come! 
In a word, shall I live or die? I don’t know what to decide. Well, let 
someone or something decide for me. (There is a knock) Come in! 


II. The Gambler and the Master Carpenter 


“Come in, my friend. I’ve sent for you because this rafter wor- 
ries me. Look it over, feel it with the head of your axe, do whatever 
you think best. (The master carpenter does so) The question I want 
to put to you is this: would it hold?” 

“Hold? But what is it to hold?” 

“What do you mean, ‘what is it to hold’! Oh, yes, that’s right, 
that’s a fair question. You are a smart man. Well, anyway, would 
ithold a normal weight?” 

“Do you mean the weight it was originally intended to hold 
many centuries ago? No, it won’t, it is too old and worm-eaten.” 


“Ah, then it would not hold!” 
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“Well, after all, it really might hold—you never can tell with 
these old rafters.” 

“Ah, it might hold!” 

“Yes, but it is dangerous. The fact is that it should be changed 
as soon as possible.” 

“No, no, let us not talk about changing it—this rafter . .. 
this rafter, to be quite frank, is very dear to me.” 

“Well, this is another matter. However, be careful.” 

“Just a moment, don’t go away yet. I want you to be more 
precise. Do you say that this rafter can hold a normal weight?” 

“Why, yes, that is what I said and I cannot tell you any more.” 

“But if the weight were not normal? Well, what do you say? 
What if it were less than normal?” 

“Good God, then it should hold, provided, of course, that the 
weight is not concentrated on a_section that is too short or, worse, 
on a single point.” 

“Ah, in which case the rafter would not hold?” 

“I am not saying positively that it would not hold, but I think 
it would almost certainly break.” 

“Almost certainly. No, you cannot get out of this so easily. 
I want to know whether this rafter would hold or break by exerting 
a pressure or pull at a single spot. I want a definite answer, damn it.” 

“I cannot give you one. It would depend on the intensity of the 
pressure, on the weight itself and the way it is applied.” 

“T do not understand a word of your explanation. With all the 
special courses they require you to take nowadays, you are all get- 
ting to talk like professors.” 

“You understand, for example, that if it were a matter of 
a greater weight, and if this weight were dropped on this rafter 
from a certain height, the probability of withstanding would be 
reduced practically to zero.” 

“That is a little clearer, but we are still indefinite. Let us agree 
on a specific weight, say one hundred and fifty-five pounds.” 

“Oh, one hundred and fifty-five pounds is an insignificant 
weight for an oak rafter, even old and worm-eaten. This rafter would 
certainly hold even if the weight were applied to a single point.’ 

“Just a moment. Suppose this one hundred and fifty-five pounds 
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were dropped from a height of a little more than three feet?” 

“Then ... Well, three feet doesn’t seem to be too much, but 
even so I would not guarantee it. The rafter may or may not hold.” 

“May! Good God, we still have not come to a conclusion. Since 
we are getting nowhere, I wish you would tell me this: exactly 
what is the probability, under the conditions we just now men- 
tioned, that the rafter will hold?” 

“But you ask certain questions . . . How do I know the exact 
probability ?” 

“Come on now, try to determine it.” 

.  . ee 

“Come on, come on, stop quibbling—this is your trade, watch 
that you don’t make me angry. Now, what is the exact probability?” 

(These big shots are all half crazy. It is lucky that our trade 
union and the CGIL, and the CNF and the CNC, and the class 
conscience, and the evolution of the masses .. . ) 

“What's the matter, are you dreaming?” 

“The probabilities? I’d say quite a few.” 

“Quite a few! How many would you say exactly?” 

“Well, not quite exactly ...I should say ... yes . . . about 

.. approximately ... I would say...” 

“Should say and would say! Be careful how you talk, my good 
man. Do you affirm, yes or no, that the probability is such that the 
rafter would have a fifty-fifty chance to hold?” 

“, . - Well, yes.” 

“Do you so solemnly affirm, certify, testify, and declare?” 

“If you insist, yes.” 

“Good. Wait, there is more, it is not finished—since you are 
here, take a look at this rope.” 

“I see that it is rotten and frayed.” 

“Yes, yes. And now I ask you: what weight do you imagine 
... what am I saying, imagine! How much weight does it seem 
to you that this rope incontrovertibly can hold without breaking?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t know . . .” 

“Are you going to start that again? What do you mean you 
wouldn’t know? You are supposed to answer with accuracy.” 

(The best thing is to tell him all he wants to know, just so 
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he lets me leave.) 

“Well?” 

“At most this rope can hold between one hundred and ten 
and one hundred and thirty-five pounds, provided the stress does 
not last too long.” 

“My good man, your answer is not satisfactory: one hundred 
ten and one hundred and thirty-five pounds are not the same thing!” 

(Heaven have patience!) “Then one hundred thirty-five 
pounds.” 

“How about one hundred and forty-five?” 

“Yes, perhaps, yes.” 

“Perhaps?” 

“I mean yes—up to one hundred and forty-five.” 

“Could it hold two hundred and ten?” 

“No, | do not think so.” 

“You do not think so?” 

“No, I am certain.” 

“That is fine. Well then, can we say this rope will hold approxi- 
mately one hundred and seventy-five pounds, provided the stress 
does not last too long? Is that the same as saying that if it holds a 
weight of one hundred and seventy-five pounds, it has a fifty-fifty 
chance of breaking or holding?” 

“That should be quite right.” 
“But what if the rope is jerked ?” 

“In that case the margin of resistance would be lessened.” 

“How much?” 

“Well, logically by the length of the active jerk of the rope; 
that is, subjected to strain—or we may say the distance between the 
point of pull and the point of resistance.” 

“Please don’t confuse the issue. Now, just so that we can come 
to terms, let us say that three feet of the rope are subjected to strain. 
How much would its margin of resistance be diminished ?” 

“Perhaps two pounds.” 

“Did you say two?” 

“Yes, approximately two.” 

“What kind of approximately are you talking about? Let us 
review all this step by step. Do you solemnly testify, certify, declare, 
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etc., that this rope, under the conditions stated, will have a fifty-fifty 
chance of holding a weight of one hundred and fifty-five pounds? 
And the same for the rafter? In a word, that what we have com- 
puted for this rafter and this rope will occur in the same way and 
under the same circumstances?” 

(I have to get out of here.) “Yes, I so solemnly declare.” 

“You may leave, my good man. Thank you, and here are two 
thousand liras for you.” 


III. The Gambler Alone 


Now we're all set. Let’s make a noose of this rope and, to be 
on the safe side, let’s smear it with strong soap. Then, let’s climb up 
on this chair and tie one end of the rope to the rafter. Now let's 
put the noose around the neck—there we are. Well, I have a fifty- 
fifty chance to live or to die. Let fate decide for me. This is the best 
possible solution. But there is another matter—in which pocket did 
| put the cord? Ah, here it is. Let’s tie our hands tightly behind our 
back—so. Now everything is in order. In a moment I shall kick 
the chair and we shall see. If the rafter breaks—in which case I 
hall be saved—there is still a chance I might break my neck. But 
perhaps I won’t. The rafter is not really so thick, and there is nothing 
above it. Besides, I remember the story of the father who told his 
son: “To kill yourself is the stupidest thing you can do. If one day 
uch a foolish thought should enter your head and I should no longer 
te here to dissuade you, at least promise me you will hang yourself 
on this rafter and no other.” After his father’s death, when days 
of poverty and despair came upon the son and he was getting ready 
to kill himself in the way his father had admonished him, the hollow 
rafter broke and a treasure of gold coins rained down on him from 
the hollow. So the young man gave up his foolish plan to commit 
wicide . . . And, in truth, what is there a rain of gold cannot do, 
wen for the mind? Well, even if there is now no treasure, it may 
well be this rafter is hollow. So, what shall we do? The unforeseen 
‘in every human undertaking. Should I, a gambler, complain? 
... Well, what are we waiting for? It is time to give it a try. I shall 
count to three, then I shall unhesitatingly kick the chair from under 
ne. Let’s do it right now. One ... two... and... and three! 














Armida and Reality 


ENNIO FLAIANO 


Translated by John Fisher 


RMIDA has been a grandmother for several years. In the belief 
that she would be pleased, her two small grandchildren are 
sent to spend a whole afternoon with her once a week. Armida 
is still young; that is, she is not more than fifty. She carries her 
years well, smokes strong tobacco, drinks dry liquor, looks at men 
and is always happy. She is also a widow and quite blandly believes 
she will find another husband. This thought, however, does not 
cause her any real concern. She spends her days in bed or playing 
solitaire, which she wins on an average of one out of four games. 
Armida’s great shortcoming—which everyone always finds 
fault with—is this: she has no imagination. She lives with no notion 
of what she wants to do the next hour, the next day, or the next 
month. Her life is a succession of unrelated moments, each lived 
as if it were the first and the last. With great elegance, she goes 
to a cigar store and buys only one cigarette—she is not sure she will 
still care to smoke later on. Even when she was a little young girl, 
she had no imagination. When told to write a descriptive essay on 
the subject, “A Pleasant Outing in the Country,” she would write: 
“We left at eight o'clock, arrived at nine and came home about 
seven. Everything went well, thank God.” It was impossible to get 
her to describe anything, not even the scenery, the sky, the flowers, 
her friends, the hospitable peasants who welcome picnickers by 
slicing bread and salami for them. “Armida, your composition 1s 
poor in ideas.” Armida would smile sorrowfully. She did not have 
any ideas and she did not feel the need of any. 

For this reason she never read books. The one time she had to 
read a book—The Betrothed, 1 believe—she read only the last few 
pages; it did not seem right to her to read a book to find out some- 
thing that was already past and done with. At the theater Armida 
always avoids looking at the stage—other people’s affairs do not 
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interest her. At the movies she either falls asleep or confuses the 
main feature with the newsreel. “I do not understand,” she once 
said, “why, after they are married, they go to New York with our 
Foreign Minister, then take the grand tour of Italy.” 

During an entire season of concerts, she counted at every per- 
formance the number of rows and the number of seats in each 
row, then mentally multiplied the two numbers until she got the 
total number of seats. She multiplied the price of each ticket and 
got the gross receipts; she then subtracted the federal tax plus a 
certain amount for overhead, finally obtaining the net profit. The 
music of Beethoven, Brahms, Stravinsky—of even our modern com- 
posers, Petrassi, Turchi, Dallapiccola—assisted her mental calcula- 
tions. She clearly preferred Bach. “He is wonderful for multiplica- 
tion,” she once said. Thus we came to understand the mystery of her 
ecstatic concentration. 

And yet Armida is not bored, since she is always busy wonder- 
ing about everything. She once had a strange experience. An ac- 
quaintance she met at a party invited her to his bachelor apartment 
to see some prints. The visit ended with the usual results. A year 
later she was still reproaching him for not having shown her the 
prints. When she finally convinced herself that the prints did not 
even exist, her comment was: “I would never have been able to 
think up such a scheme.” And she admired the man all the more. 


Well, now that Armida is a grandmother, her two grandsons 
are sent to visit her once a week—in the belief that she will be 
amused. That is why she has to get out of bed, treat the children 
to nice things to eat, and take an interest in what they have to say. 
Of course she loves them, but she does not know what to say to them. 
She has no ideas. 

One day, because she did not want the conversation to lag 
(because she was well-mannered), she asked her younger grandson, 
“Do you think there will be a war?” After a pause the boy broke 
into tears, because he too did not have any ideas and the question 
upset him. “Silly child,” she said, trying to console him, “I don’t 
really want to know. If you know, all right; if not, it does not 
matter.” 
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At any rate, such a complete lack of imagination must have 
its compensations—patience, continual gaiety that nothing can dim 
(for sorrow is imagination), the wish to be helpful to others, a 
sense of one’s proper duty. And now she has discovered that one 
of her duties, as a grandmother, is to tell fairy tales to her grand- 
children. Since the beginning of time, grandmothers have had this 
duty—a duty that has become, thanks to the fantasy of grandmothers, 
the pleasant privilege of old age—to introduce the young to the 
world of dreams, the spelling-book of our symbology. But Armida 
has no ideas. Which fairy stories should she tell? 

She remembers one they always used to tell when she was a 
little girl—but to her, since she had no imagination, it was always 
incredible and boring. She makes an attempt to tell it anyway. It 
is the story of a little girl who has to take something to eat to her 
grandmother who lives in a forest. “Why does grandmother live in 
a forest?” the older grandson asks immediately. This is the first 
stumbling block. Armida really does not know, nor does she know 
which forest all this takes place in. She promises to find out and 
then goes on to describe the meeting of the little girl and the wolf 
as well as their conversation. “Do wolves talk?” her other grandson 
asks. “Of course they don’t,” Armida replies, astonished at the 
nonsense she is telling them. She does not go on. 

One day she finally gets an idea. It is the first one she has ever 
had and the effect is slightly intoxicating. She opens a newspaper 
and begins to read a news item. “I shall now tell you the story of a 
man who kills his family while they are asleep. Once upon a time 
there was a man called Pamponi Ruggero who was forty-eight 
years old and was born in .. .” The children are delighted. In this 
story everything is precise, nothing hazy. When she describes the 
murder they clap hands. It seems to them that they are present at 
the scene. After a while they want to know whether Pamponi 
Ruggero has been put in jail. Armida rereads the article rapidly 
and announces: “They are looking for him, and if they catch him, 
he will certainly go to jail, because it is not right to treat one’s family, 
which makes so many sacrifices for us, like that.” 

“More, more!” the children cry. Armida, who has made her 
début with this first triumph, announces: “We continue with the 
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mystery of the woman who has been cut to pieces.” The children 
become very attentive. They want to hear the story repeated; they 
want their grandmother to show them a trunk so that they can see 
what it is like. Armida takes them to a clothes closet and shows 
them a trunk. The children become quiet, they touch the trunk 
without being able to hide their uneasiness.) When Armida starts 
to open the trunk, the younger boy runs away and then laughs 
awkwardly to give the impression that he was only pretending. 
They return to the room and continue the fairy tales. The crimes 
committed in the country all take place at night; those that are 
committed in the cities take place preferably during the day. Some- 
one kills his fiancée because she no longer wants to marry him, 
another kills his wife after being married one day, a third kills his 
wife after thirty years of matrimony and also kills a passer-by. 
Many kill one another because of disputes over money. “How much 
money?” her grandsons ask. “It depends,” Armida answers. In 
order to give them an idea of the money that would justify a crime, 
she opens her purse and spills its contents on the table. She then 
counts the money and tells them how much it is. The children look 
at the money and touch it. 

When the governess comes to take them home, they are stub- 
born, want to stay. The following week they insist that the governess 
buy a newspaper, fearing that Armida may have forgotten to do so. 
They hand it to her all folded, with the air of accomplices. Even 
before they sit down at the table they say, “Come on, tell us some 
fairy tales.” “Ah,” says Armida as she opens the newspaper, “today 
isa good day. There are lots of stories to tell.” 


Armida has become so good at this game that she now reads 
every news item, even those of a few lines, and she is becoming vain 
and really believes she invents the stories and is proud of it. If she 
knew how to write (and why not try, since she has so much free 
time?), how many fine stories she could write, stories that are in 
the newspapers and are thrown away. She thinks to herself (because 
now she even thinks) that one should never tell lies to children. 
“Reality,” she says, “reality is sufficient.” 














A Siberian Shepherd’s Report 
on the Atom Bomb 


Dino Buzzati 


Translated by John Fisher 


MONG US SHEPHERDS of the tribe there is a very old legend 
that says when Noah gathered all the animals of creation 
in his ark, the animals from the mountains and from the valleys 
made a truce among themselves and with man, recognizing Noah 
as their master for the time they were to remain in the ark—all, 
that is, except Moma, the huge tigress that snarled when Noah 
approached her and the only animal Noah feared. That was why 
the tigress found no room in the ark and why the flood caught her 
in her cave. But she was extremely strong. She remained afloat by 
sheer strength, swimming for forty days and forty nights and more 
until the waters subsided, the trees rose out of the sea and the 
earth reappeared. The tigress Moma was then so tired she fell asleep. 
She is still asleep in the depths of the great forests of Amga, Ghoi, 
Tepotorgo and Urakancha. 

The legend also says that when the great tigress wakes up, all 
the other animals will flee from the forest, for man there will be 
a good hunting season, and Moma will reign in the great forests 
until the god Beyal descends from the sky to devour her. 

Who among us believes this legend? Since our solitude is so 
great, so many stories are told around camp fires and all of us are 
accustomed to believing and not believing. Rare and most uncertain 
is the news that comes to us from distant lands, for our wandering 
life is entrusted to the will of heaven. What, for example, do we 
shepherds of the steppe know of the measureless realm that stretches 
toward the setting sun? Old laws forbid us to go beyond the boun- 
dary line, and even if we were to cross it, we should have to travel 
endless distances through great dangers before reaching the nearest 
inhabited regions. It is beyond the boundary line that lie the forests 
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of Amga, Ghoi, Tepotorgo and Urakancha, where the tigress Moma 
fell asleep at the end of the flood. 

Sometimes troops of armed horsemen gallop by along the 
boundary line. Once in a while they stop, look toward us, make 
measurements, and drive red poles with strange signs into the 
ground. After a few days the wind of the steppe uproots the poles 
and carries them God knows where. Sometimes even airplanes, 
those strange flying machines, fly over us. Nothing else happens. 

But what is the use telling all this if not to explain our uneasi- 
ness? Recently strange and dreadful things have happened. No 
serious harm has come to us, but we feel fearful forebodings. 

We noticed the first unusual happening last Spring. The soldiers 
galloped by more frequently and they drove heavier poles, which 
the wind would not be able to uproot, into the ground. The poles 
are still there. 

In the middle of June, two large snakes were killed near our 
camp. Creatures like these had never been seen before. The following 
day hundreds were seen. They did not bother us or our flocks— 
they were all moving toward the East. They were of different kinds 
and of every size. This strange happening astonished us. 

Then we noticed that the snakes were not alone. Rats, moles, 
skunks, worms, and numberless kinds of insects began to cross the 
plain, all moving in the same direction. They were strangely mixed 
together, but they showed no hostility toward each other, even 
though they belonged to species that are ordinarily enemies. 

We saw even rabbits, wild goats and quite a number of small, 
four-footed creatures of whose very existence we had not known. 
Some of them were really very beautiful, with fur that is highly 
prized. Then came the birds. They, too, were fleeing toward the 
East, abandoning their old homeland. But what were they running 
away from? What danger hung over them? Instinct does not easily 
deceive animals. Even we men were uneasy. Yet what good reason 
did we have to abandon the region which this year was so good for 
pasture? No matter how much we wondered, we could not imagine 
a plausible explanation for this great emigration. An earthquake? 
How could birds fear an earthquake? A plague? What disease could 
strike so many different species at the same time, the beetle as well 
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as the marmot, the serpent as well as the wildcat? A fire? No smoke 
could be seen on the horizon nor did the wind smell of smoke. 
Someone among us jokingly mentioned the old legend of Moma the 
tigress. I did not like that joke at all. 

Finally, it seemed that the whole forest on the other side of the 
boundary was empty. The last to come through were the wood 
pigeons and swarming columns of ants that continued for miles 
and miles. Some stragglers followed, a few at a time. Then the flow 
stopped completely. The echo of our guns ceased (these had been 
days of triumph for the hunters), and a sepulchral silence settled 
over the Siberian steppe. At night, we would foolishly strain our 
ears. Could it be that we expected the roar of Moma the tigress? 

One day this great uneasiness even took hold of our flocks. 
It was clear that the goats, sheep and rams were becoming excited, 
that they, too, were trying to escape to the East. We had to chase 
some of our fleeing livestock for a long time on horseback. It was 
necessary to build heavy enclosures. 

Many of us were afraid. For no good reason, many wanted to 
move camp to the East. There were bitter arguments. We finally 
agreed to take the advice of the elders. They met and decided—we 
would depart with the next dawn. 

It was a hot July evening. The sun had just set and the refresh- 
ing breath of night was descending when the dogs suddenly began 
to bark. Just after sunset, from the direction of the forest and at a 
great distance, an extraordinary light was seen. It seemed as if the 
sun had turned back, as if its burning face had become swollen on 
the rim of the horizon. The mass wavered a few moments, then 
burst, shooting forth a whirl of frightful flames—red, white, violet, 
green, yellow. The sun had blown up! 

How long did it last? Instinctively I thought it was the end of 
the world. But it was not. When it was dark again, I raised my 
dazzled eyes to the zenith. No, the stars were still there. 

Then the thunder came. And with the thunder—so frightful 
a noise was never heard—came the wind, a hot, suffocating wind 
that took our breath away and razed everything to the ground. | 
thought I would not be able to stand it, but the wind, too, passed on. 

When we recovered our senses, we again kindled the fires the 
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burning wind had blown out, and set forth in search of our live- 
stock, which were fleeing crazily in every direction because the 
enclosure had been broken to pieces. At that moment, the necessity 
of the chase prevailed over every other fear. But suddenly we stopped 
and stood motionless—even the goats, the sheep, the old people. We 
were all paralyzed together. 

Above the bellowing and bleating, above our excited shouts, 
another voice was heard. No, it was not so powerful as the thunder 
of a little while before. Yet in a way it was even worse. Once, twice, 
three times, mournful and cold, it filled the night and froze our 
hearts. It was the roar of the tigress. 

The fires, the fires! Leaving the flock to its fate, we rushed to 
gather twigs and weeds to increase the number of our fires. Soon 
there was an almost unbroken chain of flames to protect us. At last 
the great tigress Moma had awakened and was coming toward us. 

At that very moment a long, deep roar rose on the other side 
of the fires. In the darkness we could see something move. Suddenly 
it appeared, illuminated by the red shadows. It was she, Moma. She 
was not an ordinary tiger. She was a monster of gigantic proportions. 

Not one of us fired. We saw that the huge beast hardly moved 
any longer—she was about to die. Her eyes had turned to shapeless 
lumps of black pulp. Her hide was scorched. On her right side was 
an open gash as deep as a cave, from which blood flowed. 

Moma the tigress, right in front of our eyes, hunched her back 
to the height of two horses one standing on top of the other and 
let out a hellish shriek. I felt that I was done for. I fired my riffe 
without even aiming. The others did the same. 

Her huge body fell with a crash. Was she dead? We continued 
to fire shot after shot, senselessly. The tigress no longer moved. 

These are the strange facts referred to at the beginning of this 
report. The legendary tigress really existed—and even though we 
immediately burned her carcass because of its horrible stench, the 
immense skeleton has remained right there on the spot and anyone 
can come and measure it. But who awakened her? Who took away 
her life and her promised reign? What was the terrifying explosion 
that night? The sun had nothing to do with it—in a few hours it 
was born again at just the right time and in its usual place. What 
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had happened? Could some infernal power have taken over the 
forests? And if its flames devoured mighty Moma, could it not 
capriciously reduce us to ashes too? How then can we live calmly? 
No one sleeps at night and in the morning we wake up tired. 


La Merropouitaing, by Mario Avati (1921- ). Lithograph (1952). 
The Museum of Modern Art. 








The Pyramids of Milan 


ANNA Marta OrTEsE 
Translated by Rosina Cancellieri 


HE LE CASE low-cost apartment hotels, situated in three 

different sections of the city, one far removed from the other, 
contrast with all the other of the city’s dwelling houses. The others 
for the most part are old and uniform, like village houses with their 
cafe au lait facades and red roofs, or they are towering structures 
of cement, marble and glass, mainly glass, so characteristic of modern 
architecture—in a word, they are the respective symbols of the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries, of the Po Valley and New York; 
and all this mass of old yellowed stone or of gray marble, of grimy 
windows or dazzling panes, of red roofs where doves nest or of 
highly polished terraces and porches over which buzzing jets some- 
times soar—all this gives to the City that indescribable atmosphere 
which is at once rustic and futuristic, intimate and cold, poetic and 
brutal, which warms the heart with old memories and disturbs the 
mind with incongruous visions. In the midst of this hopeless con- 
flict of trends and style, in a word, of custom—and of something 
even more significant than custom, excessive sentiment and exces- 
sive rationalism—the architecture of Le Case has the force of a 
comma in a convulsive sentence: it is the symbol of a conjunction 
between past and future, standing between common sense and night- 
mare, proclaiming a solidarity and modesty spoiled by pretentious 
fantasy and authoritarian rigidity. Winged and squalid, airy and 
monotonous; born to protect, it oppresses; to reassure, it frightens; 
to comfort, it depresses. It reveals everything about our times—the 
passion to help man and the curious contempt of man. 

They rise, these Le Case structures, to a considerable height in 
the sky of Milan, a sky now burning under the terrible summer sun, 
now shrouded by escalading flakes of snow, a sky leaden and always 
dangerous. They rise like gigantic books of stone on which nothing 
is written. Seen from a distance, they are like profiles of towering 
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icebergs, mute tombstones of mass man, or monstrous sheets of 
newspaper fallen from the newsstands of the sky. As thin as they 
are tall, they are the skyscrapers of the poor, the asylums of the 
future. Their fronts and backs are identical, like an egg, and also 
identical are their facades and their cubicles of rooms joined by 
corridors with shiny flooring. 

Up the white identical facades of this almost incorporeal, ex- 
tremely slender and resplendent edifice runs a line of pale gray 
windows, a line that rises always to the top through the ten or four- 
teen floors of the building. In summer those windows are almost 
hermetically sealed; in winter they are half open, like eyes unex- 
pectedly struck by something, and behind each of the windows, one 
has a glimpse of a globe of white light attached to the ceiling. More 
than two hundred windows, more than two hundred globes, more 
than two hundred rooms with showers one above the other, one 
next to another, all identical with the one we see; identical furniture 
—with a primitive style incongruous in such a place—arranged in 
an identical pattern in all two hundred rooms: the bed of Room 12 
above and below the beds of rooms with lower and higher num- 
bers; the closet of Room 13 above and below the closets of rooms 
with lower and higher numbers; the marble table, the chair, and the 
chaise-lounge similarly arranged. The neatness of the furniture, the 
lonely intensity of the lights, the flowery pattern of the curtains, 
the dazzling sparkle of the showers are thus repeated in one hun- 
dred, two hundred, and more than two hundred rooms, in as many 
as each of these singular structures contains. 

And in each of the Le Case hotels there are only men, or only 
women, or only men and women, each group separated from the 
other with a complete protective system ranging from bolted doors 
to closely supervised elevators under the surveillance of a well- 
trained staff. 

This meticulous surveillance weighs heavily on each of the 
occupants of Le Case—men and women, young and old, all more 
or less intent on pursuing their laborious living, all more or less 
lonely for want of a real home—for there is a deep-rooted suspicion, 
even among the most resigned, that /ife is the real substance of their 
longings—/ife, that is, in terms of human relations, friendship, con- 
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versation, discussion, the understanding glance, joy . . . But on 
each apartment door it is as if there were a small invisible card 
cautioning the house staff to watch that professional man, that artist 
or teacher, that girl with the sweater and that woman with the 
nearly-white hair, that journalist and that clerk, that Negro student 
and that old pensionnaire: they are all undoubtedly violators of the 
law; that law of the great industrial and medieval city alike; that 
law at once opportunist and ascetic, irresponsible and most judicious, 
that always suspects any infraction of rule and established order; 
that law that incessantly preaches silence and tirelessly insists on the 
first rule of silence—isolation. 

Completely isolated, these men. Completely isolated, these 
women. Like monks and nuns in an unbelievable monastery, like 
goldfish in a glass bowl, they swim in the clean and cheerless atmos- 
phere of these rooms. 

Up to a certain hour (six o’clock in one of the hotels), one can 
receive a lady caller if the tenant is a lady, or a gentleman caller 
if the tenant is a man. After that hour, the house staff disappears, 
no message can arrive from the outside; a death notice waits in the 
yellow rectangle of a telegram in the concierge’s booth; a telephone 
in the concierge’s booth rings frantically begging for news of this 
man or that woman—and no one is there to answer. After a certain 
hour (six o’clock in some instances) this man or that woman can 
be ill, unhappy, in need of help, but no one not a resident is per- 
mitted to enter the rooms. 

In matters of this nature—from the standpoint of plain human 
need—Le Case, a most civilized institution, is virtually useless, a 
gigantic abstraction, a funeral monument to modern man created 
by passé man, an imposing structure raised in the heart of Milan 
by minds lost in the obscurity of the forest. 

Tall and sparkling, the work of thousands of hands directed 
by intelligence, the Le Case hotels are custodians of corpses. 

They are the pyramids of Milan. 

















The Enclosing Wall 


Griorcio BassANI 


Translated by Josephine P. Ferrante 


HE JEWISH CEMETERY was a vast enclosed field at the foot 

of the city ramparts. The tombstones seemed few in so large a 
space; they seemed crowded only in that stretch of grass that lay in 
the shadow of the enclosing wall. Behind this a double row of 
venerable lime and chestnut trees surmounted the overhanging em- 
bankment. The warm summer air quivered about the large green 
domes. At the foot of a massive tree trunk, gleaming white in the 
sun, stood a sentry-box, and beside it the ever-present sentry leaned 
in an attitude of repose, but with his bayonet held high and his face 
turned toward the cemetery. 

During the summer months, the grass grew with wild vigor 
in the cemetery. And, in keeping with an old custom, the Israelite 
community of Ferrara was wont to supply an agricultural concern 
of the town with this grass nourished by its dead. The harvesters 
swung their sickles, calling out to one another in tones of rhythmic 
harmony, and the guards at the nearby power house, hearing those 
distant cries fading away in the late summer sun, felt even more 
keenly the burden of their own repression and their nostalgic yearn- 
ing for freedom. By the time the ox-drawn wagons had driven off, 
laden with the rich, almost black hay, the lights went on in the little 
shacks bordering on the western end of the cemetery. The in- 
habitants lingered outdoors, in the country manner. A long row of 
straw-bottomed chairs stood in front of the houses, leaning against 
the reddish, low walls now cooling off after sundown, and on them 
sat, for the most part, retired old men in their shirt sleeves, men who 
were wont to spend the whole afternoon, their pipes between their 
teeth, dejectedly staring at the dust on the little road ahead. Though 
the funeral coaches that went by never bore a cross, they would pay 
their respects just the same, making the sign of the cross and at the 
same time searching with their eyes among the wreaths to find the 
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name of the deceased. 

As it passed through the gates, the hearse gave a sudden jolt; 
the horses’ hoofs trampled the grass, the thin, sharp wheels sank 
noiselessly into the soft ground, and the pungent odor of hay seemed 
to revive the members of the cortege, overwhelmed by the heat. 
Some of them scattered among the tombs close to the entrance; 
others, following the members of the family, gathered round the 
hearse while the sextons started taking down the wreaths. 

The fresh grave awaiting Celio Camaioli was far off, directly 
under the enclosing wall, and to reach it one had to traverse the 
whole length of the cemetery, from west to east. From his vantage 
point, which dominated the view all around, the day sentinel, lean- 
ing against the sentry-box, lukewarm in the dying sun, had been 
able to follow through the vast grassy enclosure the approach of the 
bier, a tiny luminous point held high overhead. Now the soldier was 
able to distinguish each one of the forty or fifty members of the 
group, all dressed in black and quietly absorbed in something he 
could not see because of the dividing wall which, at this point, cut a 
sharp angle across the edge of the embankment. 

Only by sheer insistence had his father been able to induce 
Girolamo Camaioli to come to Uncle Celao’s funeral. “Cancer never 
forgives,” the father had said. Uncle Celio had been a little man 
with a protruding belly and a dirty moustache drooping down over 
his round chin. The Camaiolis all resembled one another more or 
less, thought Girolamo, as the undertakers lowered the bier into the 
grave. Every time he happened to look into a mirror, it was always a 
disappointment for him to find in his own face some feature 
common to the family physiognomy. His face, too, was full of imper- 
fections, he would then admit to himself, just like that of his father 
and all the others. He, too, had pale blue eyes, a nondescript fore- 
head, a round soft chin. And what about his character? Oh, it wasn’t 
really any different from that of the rest of the family. Unstable, 
morose, excitable—too lacking in the qualities of so many of his 
Catholic friends, who, on the other hand, were so uncomplicated, 
so strong. ... 

In his family, the Camaiolis, almost everyone died of cancer. It 
was years now, ever since Grandfather Benedetto died of a tumor in 
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his stomach, that his own father had been expecting to die of the 
same ailment. It was the dominating thought of his life; for that 
matter, the dominating thought of the entire family. Girolamo 
could well anticipate what his father would say after the funeral: 
he would speak of illness and of death, which he would now con- 
sider more imminent than ever. “What suffering he went through 
before closing his eyes forever, poor Celio,” he would say. “But, at 
least, there is nothing to fear after death. Only the dead are well off. 
Ah, how I wish I were underground with the rest of them.” Only 
the dead are well off: it was his favorite saying. He must, in fact, 
have had some such thought engraved even on the tombstone of 
Grandfather Benedetto. 

While Dr. Levi was reading the prayers, the nearby sound of an 
accordion caused Celio to raise his eyes. He could not see the 
musician because of the wall which separated the cemetery from 
the ramparts. He could only see the sentinel up there who, with 
face aglow and slightly thrust forward, was keeping time with the 
music. Yonder, over the wall, a childish voice was singing: 

“Love, 0 love, 
bring me so many roses .. .” 

Drowning the rabbi’s chanting of psalms, a voice cried out: 
“Quiet!” Other voices followed, protesting indignantly, cursing. 
And beyond the trees of the ramparts one felt the free open spaces, a 
breeze like a breeze from the sea. 

When Dr. Levi had finished reciting his prayers, the sharp 
thumps of the first shovelsful of earth on the coffin lid began to 
resound. At this instant someone let forth a dreadful shriek. It was 
Giocomo, Uncle Giacomo, a half-brother of the deceased as well as 
of Girolamo’s father. 

“No, no,” he cried, “I want to go with you, too, Celio, my 
own Celio.” 

Though his mother had not been Grandmother Esther, but 
the second wife of Grandfather Benedetto, it was surprising to se¢ 
how much Uncle Giacomo resembled the children of the first mar- 
riage, thought Girolamo. For he did resemble poor Uncle Celio and 
Girolamo’s own father. Ah, yes, the three brothers all looked alike! 
They were all short, thick-set, with the same pathetic yet smug 
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countenance, the same immoderate warm-heartedness, the same eyes 
ever veiled with tears and yet always piercing in their curiosity. 
(“Indecent curiosity,” muttered Girolamo angrily, between his 
teeth.) Separated in life for reasons of personal interest—and Uncle 
Celio’s inheritance, of which his father would be the beneficiary, 
would certainly renew the old feud—they would not be separated 
in death if, as his father said, cancer was the family disease. Uncle 
Giacomo had remarried, and the second time had taken to wife 
their Catholic maidservant who had given him, a man of about 
sixty, no less than five children. But of what use could these five 
Catholic children be to him, what would it avail him to have be- 
come a Catholic himself (as gossip would have it) when for him, 
also, the hour for cancer arrived? 

The shovelsful of earth followed one another more and more 
rapidly. Girolamo turned his eyes away. Bitterness and disgust— 
these were the only sentiments he felt. And just before the bier dis- 
appeared completely, he caught a glimpse of his father’s face—livid, 
leaning forward for a last look. 

And, who knows, he went on musing. Perhaps when he came 
back after supper, passing by this section of the ramparts on his 
bicycle, torn between the desire to spot, with his headlight, couples 
making love on the grass, and the fear of looking toward the black 
vastness of the Jewish cemetery (ever since he was a child he had 
been in horror of the will-o’-the-wisp), who knows? Perhaps he 
might still find the young soldier on guard at his sentry-box! 

This impatience, this almost frantic excitement which invaded 
his being at the thought of once again seeing the sentinel at the 
power magazine (they might become friends, they might even be- 
come friends, they might even go to the movies together, or perhaps 
even go out with girls!) had its roots in a remote incident, so it 
seemed to him. He remembered that before Grandfather Benedetto 
died, in August of 1920, he had requested that his coffin be filled with 
lime. Thus, before lowering the bier into the grave, the screws 
had been taken out of the lid, and, in accordance with the most 
ancient of Hebraic rites, quicklime had been strewn over the corpse 
wrapped in an embroidered sheet. He, Girolamo, was then only six 
years old. With the first shadows of evening, thick swarms of mos- 
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quitoes had descended upon the cemetery lawn. And these mosqui- 
toes called to mind, especially if he covered over one eye with his 
hand, the swarm of airplanes he had seen landing one night in 
August three years ago. They came down silently before the win- 
dows of the small dining-room where Grandfather Benedetto was 
having supper. Grandfather had been left a widower for the second 
time, and now he sat there, all by himself, reading the paper 
propped up against the water decanter. The war was still on. His 
father was at the front. His mother had gone off to Feltre the day 
before, to spend a few days with her husband on leave. Through 
the little dining-room window you could see the airplanes slowly 
swooping down one after the other, each clearly defined against the 
milky-white background of the evening sky. They seemed so close 
you could almost touch them with your hand. ... 

On that afternoon in August of 1920, Girolamo further remi- 
nisced, the cemetery lawn had been freshly mown, just as it was 
now. It seemed to invite a little boy to run. He had, in fact, let go 
of his mother’s hand—she and the others were standing around 
Grandfather’s grave—and had begun to play a game, running along 
all by himself, chasing after clouds of mosquitoes and straying 
farther and farther away. All of a sudden, however, he tripped and 
fell, skinning his knee. And a great feeling of loneliness came over 
him. No one cared about him now, not even his mother. Tears 
flowed freely and then dried slowly on his tender cheeks. 

“But what have you done, Mino? Why can’t you stand still 
for a moment? Don’t you know that Grandather Benedetto is 
dead ?” his mother had asked, when she finally came up to him. 

“Only the dead are well off,” he had answered almost without 
knowing what he was saying, but aware, for the first time, that he 
was telling a lie. And he had looked up at her, inquiringly. 

His mother had smiled as only the dead can smile in one’s 
memory—a wonderful smile full of understanding and of wisdom. 
Her eyes had large dark circles around them, the sign of long hours 
spent at her father-in-law’s bedside during the last months of his 
prolonged and painful illness; but as she smiled she gently placed 
her hand over his mouth. Then she proceeded to tie a handkerchief 
around his knee. 
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Contemporary Italian Poets 


Translations by Eric Sellin and Charles Guenther’ 


Giorgio Caproni 


Giorgio Caproni was born in Livorno on January 7, 1912. His 
first small book was published in Genoa in 1935, a city always to be 
especially dear to his inspiration and which—after the rich season of 
Campana, Sbarbaro and Montale—would find in him another of her 
illustrious sons. In his book, Come un’allegoria (Like An Allegory), 
the rich, nurtured tones of spacious lyric inspiration, combining the 
cultivated with the popular, to which the older Caproni will devote 
his music, are still far removed from the keyboard of the poet who is 
as yet just a little more than twenty years old. The brief arietta still 
dominates, the phrasing is engraved rather than sung, the isolated 
word sparkles with the brilliance and hardness of a diamond. 

In his next small volume, Ballo a Fontanigorda (Ball at Fontani- 
gorda), Caproni—the direct heir of the Hermetic poets’—strengthens 
his initial thrusts and trains his wings for future flights. Meanwhile, 
what wise training, what vehemence, still cautious and controlled, 
ishidden (and betrayed) in an apparently linear and impressionistic 
poem like “Al primo galleto” (“To the First Young Cock”): 

'This section on contemporary Italian poets was originally presented last year on the Third 
Programme of the Italian Radio under the title, “A Little Anthology of Poetry.” The broad- 


casters were anonymous. Mr. Sellin translated the parts devoted to Caproni, Sereni, Luzi, 
Sinisgalli, Penna, Pasolini and Scotellaro—Mr. Guenther the remaining sections. 


?Certain terms in this and other sections may be usefully defined: 

Crepuscular (crepuscolarismo, crepuscolari) is the adjective used with reference to the 
tally twentieth-century movement. As the name implies, the “crepuscolari” favored evoca- 
uve, half-tint, romantic and moody words and imagery. Typical poets of this group were 
Sergio Corazzini, Marino Moretti, and Guido Gozzano. 

Hermeticism (ermetismo, ermetici) was the movement of the Twenties and Thirties 
characterized by stark, fragmentary images, at best marvelously evocative, at worst guilty of 
tttreme dissolution of the poetic image. Usually cited in this group, for their importance 
and influence, are Guiseppe Ungaretti, Eugenio Montale, and Salvatore Quasimodo. 

The Vociani were poets who found an outlet in the review La Voce which advo- 
ated freedom from traditional literary bonds. For obvious reasons this group is not too 
dearly defined. 
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Sharp waking crack 

the ice of the cold 

day’s breaking—on the beach awaken 
the fishermen’s wives 

savory with salt, and open 

the market doors to the young 
shouts of the herb-sellers. 





With few lines, and a few 
primitive hues, 

the world returns to you 
with the purest of thoughts. 


Or the poem, “For Olga Franzoni,” where the concentrated, 
rigorous image is united with the melody of rime—a rime which 
in Caproni’s poetry will have the importance of rediscovery quite 
similar to that becoming apparent at the same time in the poetry 
of Alfonso Gatto: 


That which enclosed in mother-of-pearl 
tears in your dying 
eyes its bright 
landscape .. . 
now they, 

as well as games and angered f 
wrath, are spent, and breathless 
lips through joyous outbursts or 
furious battles tell it of their 
tune, 

tonight again 
the fireless light dies 
in the river, here where 
a woman softly sings, kneeling 
by the water which passes. 


Cronistoria (Chronicle) brings together poems written be- 
tween 1938 and 1940. It is a collection of sorrowful poems about the 
death of the woman he loves. The overflowing and sensuous emo 
tion is fused with a proud awareness of solitude. 
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Udine, how it comes back 

for you with the gray-green 

and the sun! Where 

my memory has gone, the green 
arm of grass turns 

to the Castle—the bloodless 
stone which now resembles 
your yet lighter blood. 


From you the distant scent 
returns, which grows faint 
with time: the human scent 
of youths competing 
on bicycles, and the vain 
desire which ends 
with these colors. 
You 
now carry me away, back to a gone day 
of burnt happiness. 


In this poem appears the bicycle motif, which will later form the 
nucleus of Caproni’s loftier short poem, “Le biciclette.” 

In the short poem below, the interjection “alas!”, which had 
fallen into disuse, relegated to romantic rubbish by the severity of 
post-Crepuscular poetry, returns in Caproni with renewed dramatic 
vigor, like a harp played pizzicato: 


In the evening burnt 
with salt—alas if far 

to the river’s gleam 

you will return—denied 
in your vital face! 


It will be an evening warm 

with weeping, when I repeat 

your name: a fruitless 

flame self-consumed 

in its own ashes on your window- sill. 
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The “Sonetti dell’Anniversario” (“Anniversary Sonnets”) takes 
us to the years 1940 to 1942. Here the hendecasyllable, which had 
been attempted scarcely twice before, reappears. The rimed hendeca- 
syllable is fused in a solid block of fourteen classical lines, but with- 
out classical typographic “separations.” The first line of the first 
sonnet renews the theme of the tragic death of the woman he loves. 
This dominant motif will ever return in Caproni’s work, frequently 
blending and mingling with war weariness, with a cosmic 
Weltschmerz. The “Ninth Sonnet”: 


Oh wind, alas! that most tenuous tomb 

for your own voice, Love! Never did a star, 

more limpid, cut down the ramparts which loom 

on the plain—Never has there been, by far, 

so human a face which prayed in the gloom 

or dusk on the hay of the night. From afar 

song ended! And now on the earth, by tune 

on tune of sweetness darkened, see the bare 

and vain eclipse of happiness-—See grief 

raised from the grass in this bright coffin’s wood 

of barely-stirring wind. Without relief, 

the tiredness of the sun whose bitter mood 
lightens the bridge! (This song will have its brief 
heart’s height—and die with you, misunderstood). 


In 1944 appears the short poem “Le biciclette” (“Bicycles”), 
one of the perfect examples of our new poetry, a song of long lines, 
rich in fine interior counterpoint, which are all closed at the last 
line by the tragic refrain of “time henceforth divided,” irreversible, 
unrecognizable; that is to say, lost in its colors like an illuminated 
manuscript swept away by flames. It is difficult to detach a few lines 
from the body of this short poem. Everything is admirably blended: 
the memory of Alcina dead, the Alcina of the “meadowy shoulder,’ 
Alcina of Cronistoria and “Sonetti,” the violence and sorrow of 
war, the dismal bicycles of enemy patrols. The counterpoised central 
motif is the fabulous remembrance of bicycles upon which in early 
morning “the nourished push of youth” opened for itself the vague 
horizons of the future. A linguistic study of these “bicycles” would 
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necessarily have to face the problem and history of analogy in the 
poetry of the last forty years, as well as its latest developments, aper- 
tures and insertions in constructed discourse. A study of certain 
metaphors and syntactical devices in Caproni would bring us to the 
very heart of the present-day poetical and critical situation, whose 
greatest interest is the effort to “reopen” constructed discourse with- 
out scattering the most precious fruits of Hermeticism. 
Here is the last stanza of “Le biciclette”: 


There is no help in the infinite world 

of names and names which in the horn of war 
do retain no tangible sense; but heard 

again and humanly, oh earthly lore, 

heard in other breasts is this self-same sound, 
this subtle buzzing of spokes and rubber— 
the light, light transportation of feathers 
from the depth of dawn. And if ever 

my rhythmic foot falls still, yet another 
pedal will fly on the asphalt ground 

with its millennium-old grass border— 
another sea trembles with old shudders 

on the brink of other nostrils; guided 

yet seeking in another face one who 

was not a closed book: one to add to 

the list of the whole and undivided. 


In addition to “I lamenti” (“Laments”)—one of the loftiest 
moral affirmations of Italian contemporary poetry, written in Val 
Trebbia during the clandestine period of the war—we cannot take 
lave of Giorgio Caproni’s work—which has been recently collected 
ina volume entitled J/ passaggio de Enea (Aenaes’ Crossing)— 
without mentioning the short poem, “Stanze della funicolare” 
(“Song of the Cable Railway”). With “Le biciclette,” it marks 
the most complex achievement, the highest degree reached by our 
poet, who is particularly concerned with an intimate and modern 
reconstruction of closed (obscure) verse. As with the preceding short 
poem, any isolated choice of stanzas does violence to the extra- 
ordinary fusion of motifs. The cable railway of Righi climbs through 
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the nocturnal landscape, a theme as uniquely Genoese as it is subtly 
and potently symbolic. 
Here are the last stanzas: 


Where does the slow funicular rise, 

wet and heavenly, in the urn 

of the humid sea town? Where, 

with its cable, oily and nocturnal, 

does it join other boulders and a row 

of love-lorn girls? To seamen 

they lend, while walking, their damp shoulders 
on the flint-stone where they sing—where forever 
there falls a minute and fresher rain 

on the warmth of their breath. And on the sea 
which, still ever tender, the night 

refreshes with its light, alas, should the moon 
appear among the clouds with its scent 

like that of a peach stone! ... Why does the rope 
not stop here? why is it time, 

not even in sleep, to call a halt? 


Oh, a breeze is strong, and it whips away, 
with the inflexible cable, even the sound 


of cool sandals and the first we 
voice to rise above the others. And in the white (Fi 
thunder of the sea on the overwhelmed not 
ship’s dock, in new hin 
splendor fog deadens it—it is the first tion 
light of a dawn without heat yet 

of figures and sound, one towards which the 

the ship silently sighs Her 
its ultimate goal. But in the dark that 
seaside bars, oh the small lamp Was 

lit with coal for the only | 
woman on earth washing—who already knows Voice 
among her milk glasses the time purit 
when the employer may call a halt! ond] 
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For there is fog, and fog is fog, and the milk 
in the glasses is also fog, and the woman 
who in slippers washes the threshold of her 
poor bars, where one steps into darkness, 
has fog in her cornea. And it is Prosperpina, 
a frail girl, while rinsing 

the foggy glasses, who 

in the morning opens the shop for the fog with water 
(only fog water) in the soft 

sun fog in which the ship in vain 

slides from sight. The empty fog 

of the dawn covers it, and the funicular, 
already distant and insipid, fades 

in the milky fog where the last wish 

is defeated which might, in the fog, 

ask the time for calling a halt. 


Vittorio Sereni 


For Vittorio Sereni, born in Luino on July 27, 1913, two books 
were sufficient to establish him firmly in Italian poetry: Frontiera 
(Frontier, 1941) and Diario a’ Algeria (Algerian Journal, 1947), 
not to mention his Poesie (Poems) of 1942 which, as the author 
himself recalls, was little more than a reprinting of the first collec- 
tion. Three thin books. But the fusion, the compactness, the subtle 
yet peremptory timbre of this poetry have made it a mile-stone in 
the as yet unwritten history of that generation which recognized 
Hermeticism as the most serious of doctrines, the highest mark 
that poetry between the two wars could offer—one which in turn 
was recognized in him. 

Certainly a direct descendant of Ungaretti and of the dramatic 
voice of Montale, the poetry of Vittorio Sereni, enclosed in a verbal 
purity even more rigorous than that of Sinisgalli, castigates and 
bridles the verbal richness which a refined cultural hinterland always 
«ems tempted to push to the margins of the page. Just as a straight 
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line is the shortest route between two points, the verse of Sereni is 
the shortest line between an object and its symbol, its color, its 
name, its manifestations . . . and it burns up every “common tune” 
in the space it covers. There is a dryness which can be, or can 
become gnomic without losing its lyricism, not even when only the 
faintest “canzonetta” or song rhythm comes to the surface, like the 
shadow of a slightly ironical smile. Remote from any effusion, 
complaisant tenderness, or sentimental and romantic amplification, 
Sereni’s poetry gravitates away from the Crepuscular extreme. To 
use the words of the poet himself—expressed in a piece on Montale 
written in 1940—his poetry is “disdainful of casual details, antecedent 
facts, attentive only to its own point of issue.” A periphrase, as it 
were, for “pure poetry” or simply for poetry. 

In “Diana” and “Inverno a Luino” (“Winter in Luino”), two 
of the most intense poems of the early Sereni, we find that firmness 
which emotion presupposes and does not condemn, that intimate, 
tight style which grasps objects directly, without recourse to brush- 
strokes for effect or to over-descriptive justifications. 


DIANA 


Your sky returns now 

above the Lombard vistas, 

in sultry clouds it thickens 

and in your eyes each azure exiles itself, 
hides itself and finds repose. 


Also the hour will see freshness 
with the wind rising on the ships’ 
dry-docks and the sky 

which disappears beyond the shore. 


Do you, too, return, Diana 

among the tables arrayed in the open 
and the people intent upon their drinking 
under the distant moon? 


An orchestra hums, muted; 
with the start of the tune 
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I recognize your graceful passing, 
and the proudest name is softened 
if someone murmurs it 

while you are passing. 





Soon there is June 
and the arid flower of sleep 
nourished by the saddest of suburbs 


and the song you sang, my friend, at night 
returns to ache within me 

and breathe on our memory 

in reproach of this death. 





WINTER IN LuINO 


You stretch and breathe among the colors. 
In the restless gulf, 

in the piles of coal standing in the sun 

the end of the town 

glitters and abandons itself. 

I seize your heart 

if in the silence a whisper 

of people in the street should move me. 


Dead in the misty wanings of other skies 
I outlive your celestial evenings, 

the scattered boats decorated 

with the late afternoon lighting. 





When you yield to sleep 

and utter sounds of hoof-beats and song 

and I am late, lost in your streets, 

in the darkness of a piazza 

you light a calm lamp for me, a shop-window. 


I will flee when the wind 

clothes your river banks; 

the harbor people know how empty 
it is to defend these limpid days. 
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By night the land is searched by beacons, 
and worked by an insomnia of fires 
wandering the countryside, 

a raucous tumult of distant 

locomotives towards the border. 





The cautious and dignified tone, inspired by a civilized discre- 
tion, which announced itself clearly in the poet’s early works, later 
finds a theme in which Sereni completely reflects and acknowledges 
himself, and from which his poetry draws a new and extraordinary 
vigor: war. What could be farther from his gracious and refined 
voice than an epic effort? And yet, from the days in Greece and 
Sicily, and the two barbed-wire-circumscribed years in Africa, comes 
the amazing Diario d’Algeria. This book undoubtedly contains 
the loftiest Italian poetic image of the Second World War: a sad 
and useless war, fought—as the poet has explained—for incompre- 
hensible reasons. A war in which the drama: of the soldier was 
resignation, the inevitability of defeat. 


A sudden emptiness of heart 
among the sick-beds of Sainte-Barbe. 
The loved faces disappear, I stay alone 
in a vortex of tired voices. 


And the clearest voice is no more 
than a stamping of rain on the tents, 
one last resonant branch 

flows at times from a dream 

on those marshes of slumber. 


Or the solemn rhythm of “Non sa pit nulla . . .” (“The Firs B & 
Man Fallen . . .”) in which the poet relives the prison night in June, Fi 
1944 when, in a sudden revelation, he fe/t that the Americans wert 
landing in Europe. It was a new “Invincible Armada” which fortune 


would not abandon: 


The first man fallen on Normandy beach 
doesn’t know anything now, he’s high on wings. 
That’s how tonight someone 
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touched my shoulder murmuring 
to pray for Europe 

while the New Armada 

came to the coast of France. 

I answered in sleep: It is the wind, 


the wind which makes strange music. 


But if you were really 

the first to fall on Normandy beach, 
pray if you can: I died 

at war and at peace. 

This is the music now: 

that of tents shaking on their poles. 
It is not a music of angels, it is 

my only music and is enough. 


The dead like us 

do not know how to be dead, 

and know no peace. 

Obstinately they repeat life 

greet each other graciously 

reread the old signs in the sky. 

A gray river’s bend flows in Algeria 
in the mockery of the months 


but the axis falls still at a warm name: ORAN. 


It has come suddenly, you notice, 
the spring has come suddenly 
after years of waiting. 

I see you as offered to that green, 
to the living breath, the wind 


ee 
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From August of the same year there is another, untitled poem 
in which the images are set in a beating and dramatic rhythm: 





After ten years of silence, Sereni recently returned with a little 
group of poems published in the Milanese review, I] Verri. Here is 
‘Finestra” (“Window”) where we once again discover the difficult 
grace of his best poetry, the gift to make the most common words 
in the world flourish mysteriously on a barren flower-bed: 
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and other things I do not know and fear 

—and I stay hidden— 

and if they touched my heart, I'd die of it. 

But I know it too well if I listen 

to the cry of the streets; @ 

I am too different from the green, 

I who on the terraces am moved by the wind, 

too different from the incredible cricket which, this year, 
awakes at nightfall among the city’s roof-tops . . . 
and enclosed within myself I shiver with disgust. 


And, one day was enough. 

For one who came 

the clouds moved 

which, close, run closely on the green; 
they utter their song and promises 
and grimly crave our sky. 

Say it then if you still know 

your song exists, 

that living breath, your 

perennial green, the voice I loved and sang; 
which now in contest—hear it!— 
raises to the roofs this bit of spring 

and seeks and gropes and then relents. 


Libero De Libero 


Perhaps there is no poet who has not sung his native land 
and has not—more or less obviously—derived from it a back- 
ground color, a tone. But Libero De Libero, who was born in 190% 
in the little town of Fondi, in the heart of the Ciociaria region’, has 
devoted the entire history of his poetry to his land with a love 9 
intense and exclusive as to give a unique stamp to his verse, from 
Solstizio (Solstice) (1933) to his latest excellent octaves, in whose 


1 From cioce, shoes of working people in Rome and Naples; Croctaria, land of cioce-wearers 
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very title the name of his beloved land appears again: Ascolta la 
Ciociaria (Ciociaria Listens). His keyboard is no less ample for this. 
On the contrary, from the short epigrammatic verse to the rich 
elegiac round, from a melodius octave pungent with nostalgia to 
the spiteful, broken rhythm by which a tender irony, a contrary 
reserve appear—countless are the nuances in which this landscape- 
creature is attired, closely interlacing his secret motives with the 
footsteps of man. A poet of memory, then, if these steps often carry 
De Libero the man far from the beloved landscape of his inspiration, 
often making him a “foreigner” according to the title of one of his 
books’. But on further examination, it is not a poetry of memory 
in the traditional or crepuscular sense of the word. So much does 
Ciociaria coincide with the poet’s fancy, so much indeed is it fused 
with his very breath, always to be delineated in his verse, always 
present and physically alive, never lamented or vanished, never 
reconstructed and distorted by the dirges of the memory. Here, for 
example, is “Solstice,” the title poem of the first book of the twenty- 
seven-year-old poet: 


Silence overtakes me hostilely 
near the rock 

where the goat stirs 

and morning comes 

like timid grass 

in its sick gaze, 

and the canefield wants 

a miracle of sounds. 

It is my cautious hour of wheat, 
stormy uneasiness with arms, 
and the sky is feathered 

in the tree emptinesses. 
From the valley punished 

by inertia the cicada 

cries its estate to me. 

Like a shepherd 

the firm sun seeks me. 


‘Il Libro del forestiero, Mondadori, 1946. 
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At once close by is “This City Rain” in whose song (which is 


indeed, as the poet says, “dreamed”) every detail stands out with 
immediate vivacity: 


This city rain 

(toast to winter with water 
fleeting as a dreamed song 
in the room and vacant evening) 
returns me to my beloved 
hill on a journey by horse: 
to the hill country 

grasped in chestnuts, 

to the time and the smell 

of days in the country: 

to my mother who was left 
in children and in bread 
and in my father’s love, 
and died with him: 

to all my old people, 
shepherds of the marshland. 


This city rain 

(cold roots of winter 

the water fearfully brings 

at evening in the room) 

returns me to the house of so many 
chairs where the sole novelty was death: 
to the boarding school of so many gazes, 
and used to ridicule best in secret: 

and the body’s whole childhood 
besieged and with the seasons: 

and this is the water drawn 

from the wells of Mount Calciano, 
water come from the sea 

and the sea disturbs the sleep 

of the boy who mourned his cat 

stoned in the woods with his companions. =i 
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Death that enters the houses and leaves, in the memory of the 
old people, a circle of empty chairs. It is an image—let it be said 
parenthetically—which has made the fortune of a theatrical work 
of Yonesco, and which is especially dear to De Libero. Here it 
reappears in the animated, highly sensitive poem “My Ciociara 
Night,” from his volume Banchetto (1949): 


There’s a house in ciociara Patrica: 

windows on the mountains and that tired lemon tree 
still speaks words of leaves 

in the dry season of Cacume.* 


Even tonight I’ve been there 

through slippery tunnels, on tiptoe: 

sitting there I’ve waited for the screech-owl, 

gone away perhaps with some message 

where the valley is consoled in the Sacco River. 
Soft-voiced I seek my lost companions of exploits, 
Aurelio, Netto and Federigo, bitter ghosts 

of stray cats among the railings of the Loia, 

Little Old Mother nurse of carnations 

and pressurized water flowing in the vegetable gardens. 


There the sky is a compact leaf, 

burning nervures, and at times the moon 
wanders, a breathless horn that tries to call. 

I hear anxious footsteps of people 

never tired of opening and closing doors, 

the wind of clothes continues to rustle 

through the rooms, a gathering of chairs now. 


My ciociara night sometimes paws 

with secret horses, woods lying in wait, 

and I know who you are, you who shake me with frail coughs 
and I know that your slow carriage in the darkness 

melts in tearful little flames: 


“Mount Cacume mentioned in La mia notte ciociara is a mountain in the Lepini Range 
werlooking Patrica in the province of Frosinone. On its summit a huge iron cross is erected, 
"sible to whoever journeys even between Anagni and Ceccano.”—Note to Banchetto. (Tr.) 
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I think about the rain and your coat doesn’t spare you 
from the cold and you bend your ear to the wind, 

a loquacious postillion tells you cruel facts. 

You say that I’m a weak man, 

capable of sobs when you weigh me 

on your shoulder like a good-by: it isn’t easy 

to cry for you who decided to disappear. 


My ciociara night is always a sharp scent 

of milk enriched on decayed mallows, 

a jubilant bonfire, is that rock 

-in the heavy shadow of a cypress tree, torn up land. 
My ciociara night is a fatal story: 

eternal birthdays of delighted children, 

of young girls who were not women, 

men departed with the winter, one morning, 
without baggage and anything to say. 

In Patrica the dawn is all a nibbling 

of mice that make bright holes in the hedges, 
and crumbles away one day stale with chestnuts. 


From the same volume are two poems of remarkable lyric 
power in which there occur reminiscences of poets dear to him 
(Garcia Lorca, Ungaretti and perhaps Montale or his congenial 
friend Scipione); it is not derivation, Croce would say, but “tem- 


peramental accord”: 


Hope Is ONLY THAT TWILIGHT 


It’s the gentle land of olives, 

where you walk my wrath pursues you: 
evening is dim, you don’t see a fisherman 
on the bank with his red umbrella, 

you are hidden in the rain that seeks you. 

I speak to you, your silence drives me away 
and the mountains are creatures 

calling out of tune in the mist. 
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Then someone sings and in the tale 
you enter with that song like a leaf 
and disappear in the wind of hair 

at the sound of a car that divides 

our destinies. An exhausted lie 

of smoke entices me up to the bend. 
Hope is only that twilight 

on the hill, a birch tree in the evening. 


MADRIGAL 


The room is an album to leaf through 
and whoever looks in the hilarious mirror 
is a warm picture of hair. 

A glad stream of days flows by 

and the shade is just that branch 

of dazed leaves in the vase: 

you, an arabesque of dry tears. 

The pillow is deaf where your head 
burns in the wine of memories 

to whoever opens wide the door of dawn 
is the mucous of frosty nostrils. 

So on the threshold is the grass cool 
whose dew smells in the milk. 


Later, in 1945 and 1951, De Libero wrote a book of stories, 
Malumore (lll Temper), and a remarkably fine novel, Camera 
oscura (Dark Room), on a central theme (the boarding school) 
recurring in so many poems, and in which it should be easy to find 
pages that seem to have sprung up side by side with the verses, 
enriched with the same sap, or images. In December 1953 a very 
small collection, Ascolta la Ciociaria, brought together two poetical 
works in which, with continually fresh, original love, the picture 
of the Pontine Marshes returns. Even earlier this is seen in a myth- 
ical light that does not grow distant, on the contrary, affectionately 
approaches the objects there. The poems, it has been said, are in 
free octaves at an epigrammatic pace, strong in their mark like 
incisions but far from the analogous forms which often, years before, 
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made De Libero’s descriptiveness more bristling. Whether “arid 
brightness” or dark splendor, probably never do they occur more 
than in these apparently simple octaves, with tenderness and intelli- 
gence illuminating the airy landscapes: 
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Guitar, guitar of mine, what do you want 
from that high hill that makes a banner there? 
I could be a fig tree of yours 

that always buzzes in your smell 

of goats, the flame that desperately 

rushes in your August woods, 

the dove avoiding encounter with the hawk, 
like the sign of your madness. 


They told you Lepini revealed its fountains 
among lacework of rock and honeycombs 
of broom flowers nourished on the summits 
and you come to drink lepina water, 

angry herds of my Italy. 

But you, pollen, reflected before being lost 
in other hedges and in foreign clods, 

will not give fruit if you’re not in Ciociaria. 





My Mount Siserno, Mount Siserno, 

I alone know that cistern of yours 

hidden in the places of your porous limestone: 
there the wolf by moonlight comes to drink, 
the little finch with the purse of gold 

that would make the traveler rich. 

My Mount Siserno, you are agonized 

by that June hour that you remember. 


>a ff. > oe oe 


With the little wandering song of the finches 
we ripen, cherries, by the wasps 
that besiege the old graveyards ( 
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and you don’t invite the fox of Prossedi there: 
but if a skull waits for us at the intersection 
of a famous crossroads we drink vinegar 

and we don’t forget that death 

is dressed like a monk at the gates of Cassino. 


Mario Luzi 


Mario Luzi, born in Florence in October, 1914, was only twenty- 
one when he announced to the public and to the critics, with his 
collection La Barca (The Boat), the appearance of an unusually 
rich and musical voice whose profound truth scans in exact and 
dense stresses, devoid of decorative trappings and condescending 
oratory. These asymmetrical rhythms (lines which extend on the 
page almost at the mercy of natural and secret breath, sensitive as a 
feather) are not too different, though the time difference is more 
than twenty years, from the poems of Onore del vero (The Honor 
of Truth), published in 1957, with which Luzi confirmed his place 
among the major poets of today. Is his a poetry without a history, 
then? Let us rather say a poetry which suddenly, without a long 
apprenticeship or uncertainties of growth, was able to penetrate to 
the deepest areas, to find that tone which always, thenceforth, was 
to make it distinct from any other. A tone far from any form of 
experimentalism, as the poet himself tells us. A tone which marked, 
in even too naked terms, the emotion of a first knowing contact 
with life. 

If there is any history in question (as there is in any poetry, 
even the most rarefied), it is too intimately active in the rugged 
fantasy and acute intelligence of Luzi to attempt parallels or moral- 
istics. His own personal history is set in the sequence of images; his 
development coincides with the curve of his verse in his agile, 
modern, bold thrust beyond the limits of the line, almost a silent 
fight from the traditional concept of the stanza. 

This is the voice of the twenty-year-old poet in Alla Primavera 
(To Spring). It is already a skilled and mature voice, free in its 
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movements yet perfectly educated by a solid culture, by the lessons 
of Hermeticism, and by the subtle critical work which always 
accompanies the creations of this poet. 


At the bottom of the seas ships will make grass 

for the bitter swallow at the ford of the continents, 
the navigators in the empty, windless ocean 

mirror the hardened face, 

the brief years in the flux of an infinite water. 

Warm persuasions fall on the flowered earth, 

fear, the humility of life. 

Mothers dry their sorrow 

in churches, surprised by the self-found tireless truths, 
they stand under lamps lit with their own youth. 


And from the same book is this poem, “Abele” (“Abel”): 


Blood spread in terrestrial voyages, 
the consumed flame of your road, 

a pale shadow dresses with it 

this self-same fading of the face. 





It sings now on the soft plains 
like the voice note of a brook 


in the lands of childhood, 


oh brothers, your fugitive step! 


My voice wending its way in the wavy 
branches toward you as always 

cannot, today or ever more, 

invoke your return from the wide land. 


The entire final blood erases itself 
desiring you and yet the fear 

of you is sweet to me .. . to flee 
in this wave ravished by nature: 


and when my limbs make the autumn sands 
more red about you 

my heart will tremble in a serene 

water washing your desolate hands. 
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In 1940 Luzi published Avvento notturno (Nocturnal Advent), 
a brilliant and dramatic work, in which the love image derives the 
play of its shadings from the most refined modern musical and 
. lyric voices, from Mallarmé to Montale. Here is “Bacca” (“Berry”) 
with its quatrains and hendecasyllables, sometimes alternated with 
septenaries. 


Heavy with pears Autumn will return 
to the edges of the roads 

hunting you out even on the night 
wall warm with its corn. 


From the sky the weeping September 
bough will hang in vain from the trees; 
near the closed doors your temples 

turn purple with dying meteors. 


Songs ebb from you if the time 
of the grape grows black 

in the arbors, high in an astral 
veil the Arno swells 


the shredded ephemeres of the timbers; 
and in the young juniper fire 
gleams the mill-stone acrid from hares 


fled from the woods of 1e¢ mind. 


If someday the blond voice falls mute, 
voice taught by nonexistent suns and 
broken moons, who will revive the brown 
torpors of my heart? 


But you ask for a life, you also ask, 

just like your own lament, a wing from the day 
that the dawn engraved in red horn 

may weigh anchor on the mountains. 


And where melancholy is vastest 

you hear Sirius bearing it away through time 
and the fire of love, strange, 

leading himself through his purple wind. 
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To be more sad I am belated 
’rwixt you and me like the disheartened 
blue of your gaze at the garden’s edge. 


In “Evento” (“Event”), as in many other pieces, we see how 
the sure taste of a poet can reforge and redeem D’Annunzian 
reminiscences or nostalgias: 


With heavy eyelashes there came beside you 

a requiem of young torments, 

in the dolorous balance of gleaming necks 

dead effigies lose themselves in watching 
springtimes, leaning on such pale walls. 

Ah to lose and find your smile again 

in the changeable Avernus of the youthful cheek. 
The radiant grace of the April nights 

overflows from the eyes the length of the body 

of Arethusa who follows green years on the meadow. 


Also from Avvento notturno we have one of the most famous 
and most quoted of Luzi’s poems, “Avorio” (“Ivory”): 


The equinoctial cypress speaks, obscure 
and mountainous, the roebuck exults, 
and in the red fountains the manes 

of kisses gently bathe the mares. 

Down from immense, smoky forests 

to awesome cities the rivers slowly 

beat, and affectionate sails move 

in a dream towards Olympia. 

Young girls will run in the intense streets 
wind-blown with the East and from salty markets 
they will happily look out on the world. 
But where will I find my life 

now that trembling love is dead? 

Roses violated the horizon, 

hesitant cities were in the sky 

sprinkled with tormenting gardens, 

your voice in the air was a lonely 

rock covered with flowers. 
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After Un Brindisi (A Toast) of 1946, there appeared Quaderno 
Gotico (Gothic Notebook), a violently affectionate book . . . the 
ripe fruit of a religious vine. Let’s look at the seventh poem, an airy, 
happy movement which ends on a classical, Rilkean note: the weari- 
ness of the dead, now estranged from all excitement, intent on 
hoeing their new row through the shadows. 


There was a vivid expectancy which radiated 
fear and trembling in you, and within me 
sensitive delights of going forth 

among the trees, of drinking at fountains. 
The dazzle of smooth waters, the sky, 
shadows, peace in the lively air, 

and the wind stirred its smile in me. 


It was the same fever which estranges 

us quickly from the dead and misleads us 

while they remain alone among the torches 

of the cruel pain of digging up for oneself 

the street between rocks of shade, tired 

and intent on penetrating to the ultimate depth. 
You saw their sharp profiles, and 

nearby lay the extenuated hands. 


From Primizie del deserto (Desert Fruit) of 1952 we have the 
emotional and solemn flight of the poem entitled “Est” (“East”) : 


Which shadow squatting on the stairs of time 
lifts its head, re-awakes to this 

cruel wind, which in the quartz-like air breathes 
life and ruin, and hollow, celestial need ? 


What bridges thrust and unto where 

are our existences, yet more painful 

when a foreign force oppresses the windows and crushes 
the grass and a new beginning troubles the roots? 


Ah the time that these strange days now generate, 
what trips, what raised anchors! 

Derelicts robe themselves with flowers 

and anxiety, chimeras spread their wings. 
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The collection Onore del vero was published in 1957 and won 
the Marzotto Prize. It is a very high-level work, compact, fused in 
the precious quality of its images, and rich with its rugged, solemn, 
fervid tone. Here, to conclude, is “In un punto” (“In a Moment”): 


In spring when it sometimes happens 
that the still strange body 

withstands the blow, but trembles 
and comes alive again in its roots 


or first, still first, in nights 

of starts and anguishes when the dog 

yelps, between ice and the starry skies 

from the grief of this year it takes strength 

and you utter an earthly wind and at that call 

the animal deep in its den awakes, 

and the shepherd in exile lifts his eyes to the crags, 


and I know no peace, I call you back 
to me, my soul, from known 

and unknown places where you tread, 
I tell you: hope—I wish you: be calm, 


in a moment of wind, 

in a moment of the eternal gust 

through frailty or cowardice I lay snares 
for you, prepare deceits, 

and lie: any of them will take management 
from you, there will be guides . . . 


The poor man in the shadow of everything when he suffers 
suffers without virtue, without measure. . . . 
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Leonardo Sinisgalli 


Leonardo Sinisgalli was born in 1908 at Montemurro, in the 
province of Potenza. It was Ungaretti, shortly after the discovery of 
the new poet, who observed that his land was not far from Venosa, 
the city of Horace, and that in the rapid and polished lines of the 
young man there were elements very similar to those of the old: 
a rich and dominated nature, a nature of smothered flames and 
spent volcanoes capable of giving strength to dense and dry lines. 

Engineering and mathematics were two of Sinisgalli’s most 
cherished activities and passions—an unusual thing for a poet. They 
were to give life to splendid pages of prose and to his Lezione di 
geometria (Lessons in Geometry), a memorable documentary film. 
They also constituted a healthy inspirational discipline for him as a 
poet. The language of Sinisgalli, devoid of sentimental expansion or 
romantic amplification, is made, or better yet, is born limpid and 
attentive, as solid and unequivocal as a number. 

There is also the childhood, that myth which follows the adult’s 
steps like a shadow: relatives, gods, trees, dirges, superstitions, 
familiar animals of his southern land seen in a halo of remembrance 
from the noisy mists of a northern city. There are also the places 
and figures of an ancient mythology—Erebus, the Muses, the Elysian 
Fields—descended on Earth to incarnate themselves in the places 
and figures of every day. These are the presences, the voices, the 
situations in Sinisgalli’s poetry, now incisive and intense, now ob- 
scurely smothered in opaque, subterranean cadences. 

In the beginning of Sinisgalli’s career, in the quickly acclaimed 
18 poesie (18 poems), we have a composition which already con- 
tains that sharp grace, that rigorous measure which was to remain 
unusually constant, though maturing in the spiral of time, in its 
contribution of enrichment and evolution. 


Light was cried out loudly 

On nights when the low sun 

Reddened the breasts of the satin swallows. 
Now and forever the frenzy of nighttime 
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Will be more alive in me alone 
And the search for flight and rest 
In my most distant past. 

Each night I go forth timidly. 





In Vidi le Muse (1 Saw the Muses) there is a typical Sinisgalli- 
style game which a shadow of affectionate irony and the clarity of 
details and outlines prevent from drifting off in a surrealistic breeze: 


San BaBILA 


The night wind caresses 

The little flower-girls who, 

Near the brightly-colored umbrellas 
Shout daily in their knitted skirts. 
Like swallows along an eave’s edge 
These sellers of dahlias 

Will remain suspended in the air 
When the night wind 

Fills the umbrellas like fire-balloons. 


And from Campi Elisi (Elysian Fields), we have a poem with 
the same title as the collection. On the tender profile of the valleys 
of the Agri the beloved shades of the dead appear: 


From here to the sweet province of the Agri 
Be landed on the dream-washed banks, 

O darkened and familiar deaths. 

Your remains have given health 

To the garden’s green. 

The bean fields have spread 

Beyond the fences: 

And where the roses burn splendidly 
Goats trample the ground 

In days of dryness. 


And yet again the hand and the voice of the familiar dead who 
return in “Da quanti anni, da sempre” (“For so many years, since 
always’): 
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For so many years, since always 

At day’s end 

Your steps come back beside the wall 
Your delusive hand touches 

Me: Leonardo, you say to me 

With closed lips. The light wind frees you. 
I sense you leaving my side 

In the breeze of the leaves. 

Your voice is a caress 

Which burns the more the later the hour: 
I know no longer where you lead me. 


In the next volume, / nuovi Campi Elisi (New Elysian Fields), 
the vast and elegiac rhythm of “Nessuno pit’ mi consola (“No one 
Consoles Me”) looms forth. In it the recurrent myth of the shades 
is resumed with deep classical overtones: 


No one consoles me any longer, Mother. 
Your cry no longer comes to me 

even in dreams. Not even a feather 

of your nest comes to this shore. 


Azure evenings is it you 

who wait for the mules at the gate 
and twist your hands in a cloth, 
and read in the fire-place laughter 
uttered by your sons 

on the edges of cities? 


An abyss separates us, a swollen flood 
which flows between high banks of smoke. 
These are your stars, 

and this sky which gathers your griefs, 
your strength, your longing for peace, 

is the earth’s wind 

and our hope. 


You live in sureness of your virtue: 
you have dressed the veri-colored corpses 
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of the elders, you have found, each night, 
the key to our dreams, 
you have given the seed for the memory of the dead. 


We await your signal 

on the highest tower. 

You call us. Are you 

the white flame on the horizon? 

A summer of mourning 

has removed from the belly the old guilt feelings, 

has chased the wolves under the walls of the cities. 

The dogs bark at the noon sun, 

the screech owl seeks its hostages for the lugubrious winter. 


Oh Mother, you hear 

the disconsolate plaint of the Shadows 
which find no rest 

near stones struck 

by the falling of rotten fruit. 


With “Santo Stefano 1946” the emphasis is on one of the poet’s 
preferred images: 


The Roman flower-girls vaunt 

the fatuous names of roses 

at the feet of the statues. 

I bind dry thorns on the bank 

where one day Love rose suddenly 

from the Erebus, and I accept in the old collar 
the breath which every year grows weaker. 


Closer to us temporally are two other collections: La Vigna 
vecchia (The Old Grove) and the slender, precious Banchetti (Ban- 
quets). The old images return of a Lucania which is both real and 
imaginary and to which the exact and minute details lend a ver- 
similitude and lucidity which we might term Flemish. We also 
again find the closing moral note, so typical of Sinisgalli, where the 
line bites the page and remains, exact and definitive like an incision: 
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I have sat on the ground 

against the straw-rick of the old grove. 
Boys strip walnuts from the branches, 
crush them between two stones. 

I stain my hands with acid green, 


and I like the air from the midst of the trees. 


Tue San Grorcio Fair 


The small fires of the gypsy farriers 
were extinguished by the sun: 

the anvils abandoned on the meadows 
and the sumptuous fly-flaps 

for the rumps of decrepit donkeys. 


EvENING STARS 


O eternally adverse 

and to me delightful 

evening stars, 

vivid lights on opposite poles! 
From the top of the vineyard 
in the calm firmament 

I watch your splendor 

above the houses of my town, 
enemy stars, stars 

iN Opposition. 

Your glistening calms me, stars 
of promise and farewell. 


MESSENGERS 


The Elysian breeze blows today 

from Largo Chigi to Ripetta, 

the messengers come 

with the cones fragrant like embroidery silk, 
the stock seeds of the Ade gardens. 

Perhaps today is 

the anniversary of our death. 
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Or this “Capra” (“Goat”) which passes rapidly in the poem, 
of the most afflicted creatures of the vast and trepid “bestiary” 


of Sinisgalli, though the subject is too direct and alive to be symbolic: 


The restless goat in the morning, 
the byzantine goat, sobs, 

a prisoner of its cave, 

longing for the beautiful crags. 
They’ve slated it for sacrifice 

at dawn. 


Here finally, from Banchetti, is a poem which contains all the 


strength and enchantment of Sinisgalli at his best and which brings 
us once again certain thematic words such as nest, rose, and mos- 
quito in a breath as prestigious and ancient as it is stripped and 
timely: 


BEFORE THE TOMB OF Freperick [I In THE CATHEDRAL OF PALERMO 


Who wins against the reign 

of nameless things? 

Your crown fell like 

an empty nest, like a feather 

your sceptre. 

Your glory is a small heap of words. 
You did not deny yourself the weak gesture, 
the shameless ecstasies, the throb 

of the throat, the tremor in the breast. 
For a miserable rose, 

for a crazy mosquito. 

But don’t you hear 

the light creeping behind the doors? 
Under the marble, within the beams, 
you will grow in death. 
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Alfonso Gatto 


That “happy cheerful adventure” which is Alfonso Gatto’s 
poetry, according to the definition which Sandro Penna gave 
years ago in one of his rare critiques, begins with the poems of 
Isola (Island) in 1932 when the poet, born at Salerno in 1909, was 
only 23 years old. And suddenly both critics and the public are 
noticing with astonishment the Mediterranean profusion, the melod- 
ious wealth of a song that never gives up its intimate severity, and 
whose pleasing tone and evident poeticity of certain images do not 
compromise a classically moulded precision. A musical and visual 
impressionism, yet strong in its capacity for synthesis which also 
makes Gatto one of our most subtle moralists and which, to a certain 
point, has permitted him—the elegiac poet, the pure poet par excel- 
lence—passage to those political themes that characterized a whole 
period of his production. Swallows, evening, countryside, snow, the 
dead, summer, sleep, and certain adjectives like azure, dense, quiet, 
exhausted and distant, are embedded in Gatto’s lyrics like dominant 
notes, are fastened like keystones of buildings both solid and aerial, 
both sensitive to the subtle variations of motifs and conducive to the 
counterdrawing of an original and uncomplicated love. Perhaps 
Gatto has inherited not a little from D’Annunzio: but the gold dust 
of sensations and the tenderly sumptuous adjective always stop in 
him on the brink of danger: a too instinctive discipline governs 
the poet’s inspiration, and too much knowledge, too much caution 
come to him from the caves of the alchemists of his time, from the 
atmosphere of certain reviews like Campo di Marte or Solaria. The 
lesson of the better Hermeticism, particularly, is too much alive in 
him. In “Solitudine” (“Solitude”), one of Gatto’s earlier poems, a 
sensual melancholy finds profound accents, and its ecstasy is iden- 
tified with the landscape in a song of rare verbal wisdom: 


SOLITUDE 


I dream of a dim shore: a sky risen 
from the trickled out love of the utmost 
solitudes enclosed in a pale 
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peaceful light. And the silence fears 

to move leaves, on breeze persuaded 

in the already soft slope of the depths. 
Now the world lies down in oblivion, in 
the house of a remote felicity. 


The wind reveals me forgotten: 

fallen asleep on my narrow body, 

I discern on boughs of freshness the slow 
rigid approach of the breast. 


The whole earth is in attentive foreboding 
at my silence, in a clear idyll: 

I dream of ecstatic death, convent 

of woods restrained along the wall. 


In the next thick collection, Poesie (Poems), are found the most 
typical motifs of Gatto in his “Canto alle rondini” (“Song to the 
Swallows”), a heartrending elegy with the famous ending from 
which a deep moral wisdom cries out: 


This green evening still new 

and the moon that calmly grazes the day 

open beyond the light with the swallows 

will give peace and rivers to the countryside 
and another love to the exiled dead. 
Monotonously there laments that bare 

cry which winter already thrusts out, it is only 
man bringing the distant city. 


And in the trains that circle round, and in the profound 
hour that turns into night, girls wait 

at the cold billboards of a theatre, worn out 

heart name that we endured one day. 


The war left a deep impression on Gatto’s poetry: an old grief 
on the scorched earth gleans his more pungent images, while the 
cool wind of an often illusory hope sometimes passes by to stir up 
life. From his collection I/ capo sulla neve (The Head on the Snow), 
1946, here is one of his denser poems, where with the song of human 
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pity there comes from the background a highly lyrical image of 
Milan, the city which the young southern poet celebrated in its fogs, 
and was only one stop in the long wanderings that awaited him. 


To tHE Lost Voice 


With the still water of evening I heard, 

as if far off, swallows passing by 

pale blue in the shadow of the Fleet. Around 
every sorrow in the embrace of soldiers 

was a wretched scent of a woman 

with dark carnations on her breast. 

The lights burned steadily as candles 

in the dark rooms where in low 

notes the war now sang a song 

“Lili Marlene.” And the world turned night 
on women there fell weeping 

the mournings of roses from funeral trains. 
So I told you, and you didn’t have a face, 
only resigned shoulders, the wind. 

So I told you... 

“With the whole song you'll extinguish your voice 
for singing about the world and telling it good-by 
forever, every evening, for seeing so many 
distant swallows passing in the Sky 

dark azure, as in a new 

warmth for the air and the earth. Good-by 

is the soft word that goes to the embrace 

of whoever lives in shadow and with his light 
gathers the world in an eternal silence. 
From the dark carnations on your breast, 
from every wretched scent trembles the day 
which dies on the dock. Whoever lives 

sees the houses and the lonely city 

with its lost trains, with its fogs 

along the lamps of your song. A dream 

and white, pitiful moon, the war, 

O my lost voice that rests 

by all the dead your head upon the snow. 
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In Nuove Poesie (New Poems), of 1950, the same theme re- 
turns but as if veiled by memory and at the same time illuminated 


in another perspective: 


ANNIVERSARY 


I remember those days: in the hidden 
morning where to stir us was the terror 
of being left alone, I heard the sky 

like a dead voice. And already the light 
forsaken by the dying at the windows 
touched my forehead, left the trace 

of its eternal sleep on my hair. 

A human cry that may have been heard, nothing 
—only the snow—and all were alive 
behind that wailing wall, the silence 
drank riversful of the earth’s weeping. 


Oh, Europe frozen in its heart 

will never again grow warm. Alone, with the dead 
who love it forever, it will be white 

without boundaries, united by the snow. 


From 1956 comes “La tromba” (“The Trumpet”), a poem 
which is not facile and in which there springs out more clearly 
that “bitingly transfigurating sensibility” Alfredo Gargiulo had 
spoken about twenty years earlier when the poet made his first 
appearance. 


THE TRUMPET 


Since to itself alone eternal in the trumpet 
the voice answers itself and asks only 

to be alone, the butterfly flies 

in the shadow that passes swiftly, in the tomb 
another tomb death by itself turns 

to fix the milleniums: a point is fixed. 

The nail, the hole that sprouts, listens. 

And the cricket binds with its fine linen. 








ee ee i 
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Since to itself alone death doesn’t answer 
and stares restlessly at the lizard 

that waits, the motes run 

in the glad noon, the temple has the long 
sea-wave and by the flint the flower. 

Brief and eternal effigy, remote to itself, 
the temple gathers shade. The day dies. 
So the goat ruminates on the unknown. 


Since to itself alone eternal in peace 
peace answers itself and asks only 


to be alone. 
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From one of his latest collections, La forza degli occhi (The 
Strength of Vision), published in 1954, here in conclusion is a short 
poem of more agile, graceful movements on the road of that little 
song which has often tempted Gatto’s tender, heartbroken muse. 
We are reminded, on reading it, of certain reflections of the poet in 


” 


Tue Licut NortHwest WInp 


In this age that seems late 

if we turn and look back, 

the days remain more alone. 
The wind falls on the bare 
Karst woods, evening 
kindles the first fires 

of winter over the moor. 
And the moon turning its pale 
flower to the eternal 

ceases rising at the dawn 

of the sky that makes it alone. 
Word without word, 

death motionless cathedral 

in man’s eternal heart. 


a recent “Self-Portrait”: “The rhyme corresponds with the old cross- 
reference that words have among them, like a pair of eyes required 
for glancing at a single object... . 
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Sandro Penna 


The Perugian, Sandro Penna, was born in 1906, and ever since 
the time of his first poems, published in the pre-war reviews 
Frontespizio and Solaria, he has furnished refined readers with the 
disquieting miracle of observing such an unpretentious simplicity 
loom among the prevalent Hermetic utterances. And he has also 
inspired in critics a perplexity which shows no hint of being re- 
solved, and one which returned with new vigor to the limelight 
after the recognition of the Viareggio Prize went to Penna in the 
summer of 1957 for his finally complete Poesie (Poems). How can 
we grasp or define this “crystal-clear prodigy,” this “flower with no 
visible stem,” this miracle of “exact and charming simplification” 
as he was repeatedly called by his great number of exegetists. Per- 
haps there is no critic in Italy who has not made some such com- 
ment. After long and learned analyses, all or nearly all have 
returned to their point of departure. As intangible as air, Penna’s 
work is clear, open, and innocent, even when suspicion of the rapid 
waning of happiness and most certainly the shadow of sin obscure 
his dreamy landscape. It is difficult to trace his origins. From the 
beginning he turned to Umberto Saba and to the vibrant, impres- 
sionistic De Pisis. But, as Penna himself affirms in an early writing 
concerning Alfonso Gatto, “if derivations can be multiple and of an 
ever-present nature, more than one suggestion may be at stake in 
an avidly and intelligently breathed climate.” 

We are confronted with a human diary then, a fresh and 
uncluttered poetry which absorbs everything (prosaic residues, 
moralistic preoccupations, malicious irony) in a firm light of rare, 
transfiguring power, which turns the world into a stage where the | 
comes and goes, sensitive and triumphant. 

In the very first pages of Poesie, there is this classic, modelled 
composition where the “grace” (the word most used by Sandro 
Penna for twenty years) is veiled with an intense melancholy: 


Hide the night and the soft wind from me. 
Forced from my house, I come to you, 
romantic friend, oh slow-running river. 








Or ii 
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I look at the sky and the clouds and the lights 
of men down there—always so distant 

from me. And I don’t know whom I would 
love now if not my personal grief. 


The moon hides itself and reappears 
—slow vicissitude futilely stirred 
above my head so tired from its gazing. 


Or this other “engraving,” as Giuseppe De Robertis would put it, 
with its concentrated, weary, splendid opening lines: 


In the high arid hermitage there are saltish 
winds to give back to me the sorrow of light. 


(And the April night still revives its 
clear stars with new hearts . . .) 


In vain I live anew 

in these hearts: oh soaring 
distances. A severed love 

is more vivid than vaguer death. 


Other poems, other “engravings” have a more narrative rhythm, 
and illuminate figures for a brief moment before our eyes: noisy 
and gay groups of common children who are sometimes so similar 
to fifteenth-century seraphim. We have an example in the well- 
known poem: 


Under the April sky my peace 

is not certain. The clear greens now move 
by whim under the wind. The waters 

still sleep, but, it appears, with open eyes. 


Boys run on the grass, and the wind 

seems to scatter them. But only 

my heart is scattered and of it there remains 
a bright rag (oh youth) of their 

white shirts printed on the green. 


Or in “Vacanze” (“Vacation”), one of the few poems accompanied 
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by a title, there is this situation constructed with just a few essential 
elements, an elusive flute-like motif: P 


Already summer wanes and the full moon 
throbs new vigor. And I am lorely. 


From the house of Baldo, a friendly farmer, 
comes the song of a street-organ. 
Then two voices rise in loud rejoice. 





One is virile, and the other, still finer, 
is perhaps Baldo, my young friend.’ 


This is basically a “self-abandonment to the swell of the senses,” as 
Penna writes in another poem in a verse of auto-definition. And 
these lines are now famous as a perfect psychological self-portrait: 


More alive than this I will never be, 
nor the sixteenth-century man: 
The light of which I speak is my light. 


When the characters seem distant, like the peasants in this other 
poem or simple landscape, Penna’s “solitude” digs down to the pure, 
remote regions where life filters through only as the “sweet sound” 
of his other famous pages. Here is a dream-like illumination: 


While we are here, among habitual 
buried things— 0 
the moon is on Earth 


and bathes the peasant’s corner. Quietly Ie 

the hedges listen. 7 
And I listen to the depth 

of my life in this moon’s rays. 

And another: mn 
The lonely pines by the edge of the desolate sol 
sea do not know of my love. An 

(“7 


1 Editors’ note: Mr. Sellin’s trans'ation of “Vacation” first appeared in the Spring Literary 
Review (“Contemporary Italian Poems,” introduction and translations, pp. 376-382). It s 
interesting to note that Mr. Sellin now substitutes the word “rejoice” for “dispute” at the 
end of the second stanza, a change we think much for the better. 
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The wind awakens there, soft rain 
P embraces there, the distant 
thunder is narcotic there. 

But the lone pines will never 
know of my love, of my joy. 


Love of the earth, full joy 

unknown. Oh how far 

you do go! One day 

the lonely pines will not see 

(the rain caresses there, the sun is narcotic there) 
my death dance with my love. 








And yet another, where a strong bitterness discovers new utterances 
for vivid portrayal: 

When I returned to the sea one time, 

in the evening down warm boulevards 

I sought my friends of other days... 

like a crazed wolf I sniffed 

the warm shadows between the houses. The old 

and empty smell chased me to the wide 

beach of the open sea. There I found 

the brightest bitterness, my lunar 

shadow still cast on the old smell. 


Or the two admirable single lines which constitute a gleaming 
jeremiad of ancient overtones, lines to which he entrusts the dis- 
consolate and impotent knowledge of the irreversibility of life: 





In the humid night in silence the river 
runs over. Farewell dry vigor of my youth. 


Sometimes, without a change of tone, without Penna dropping 
the basic framework of his poetry—in which he remains the ab- 
solute protagonist—certain sketches shine forth with objective clarity. 
An example, among many possible examples, is “I] treno tardera . . .” 
(“The Train Will Be Late . . .”) 


The train will be at least an hour late. 
The water of the sea becomes more blue. 
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On the charred wall the homely 
bell doesn’t ring. The iron 

bench burns in the sun. The cicadas 
are the only patrons of the hour. 


Also “Lumi del Cimitero” (“Graveyard Lights”) : 


Graveyard lights, don’t tell me 

that the summer evening is not fine. 
And fine are the drinkers at their 
distant inns. 


They move like carved 
antiquities under the sky 
new with its stars. 


Graveyard lights, calm fingers 
count the slow evenings. Don’t tell me 
that the summer night is not fine. 


In the serene lines of the fourth from last page of the book, 
on the threshold of his “leave-taking,” with the extreme lightness 
and assurance of his voice, Sandro Penna succeeds once again in 
admirably transforming a “morality” into limpid and pure light: 


How beautiful the December moon 
which calmly watches the year’s decline— 
While the trains puff and pant 

she smiles down on those strange fires. 








Par 
ofte 
War 
leay 
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Attilio Bertolucci 


Anxious and smiling, fresh and affectionate, Attilio Ber- 
tolucci’s poetry has created for itself a little exclusive kingdom 
of its own in the domain of present-day Italian poetry. Plants and 
streams, leaves and seasons, canals and little birds (the diminutive 
doesn’t frighten him, he accepts it with the candor of a thirteenth 
century lyric), acacias and violets, ever-changing skies that tint with 
soft lights the bright history of man and of his few fundamental 
loves: these are the first and most apparent signs of this kingdom 
which here and there—though it may be only briefly—merges with 
the realms of Caproni, Penna and the young Pasolini. Grace and 
tenderness, spoken and persisted. But a grace and a tenderness which 
belong to today, which should not let us anticipate in time, not even 
by the call of some twilight or pasturing origin, which should not, 
with facile, sentimental effects, produce an essentiality of symbol 
sometimes pushed to extremes of inharmonious and broken rhythm, 
of discordant and unexpected adjectives. On the verge of these 
latter results, the early Bertolucci—the author of Sirio (Sirius) in 
1929 and Fuochi in novembre (Fires in November) in 1934—already 
possessed the art of a poetry without possible determinable meter, 
wholly entrusted to an inner, perceptible breath: 


THE Co_p CAME 


The cold came, 

With white plumes and azure swords 

The streets were depopulated, 

The reverberating fires shone peacefully in the windows. 
The moon was over the bare gardens of winter. 


Attilio Bertolucci comes from San Lazarro in the province of 
Parma; he was born there in 1911. And the brightness of Parma 
often returns in his poetry, a serene and absorbed melancholy, a 
warm spring of memory sometimes furrowed by a subtle irony, 
lavened with an amused inspiration: 
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Tue Poet anv His Crry 


If from Parma’s bridges the fair morning 
reveals azure lands and easy hills 

in the mystery of distant houses, 

if a day of long shadows and trembling 
poplars promises the quiet outside gate, 


you too who from an extinct day 
call me from your age, deluded, 
accompany my steps in the glad 
holiday, a melancholy poet 

of the city that encloses my life. 


Yours thus enclosed in the calm 

sweetness of gilded plaster, 

under the lofts open to the snowy 

winter, to the vivacity of the cloudy 

autumn evenings now turned red with fires. 


This is the plain after which the hoarse 
vendors have grown weak 

at the shoulders in the suburbs 

in cadences and calls always 

more distant and lost, and this the little road 


where spring now waits for us. 
Here at a bend of slender acacias 
a bridge offers its corroding 

little wall, its rest 

at the year’s first weariness. 


Here where joy or sadness does not last 
in the silence of the waters and the leaves 
rustling continuously above the road, 
delicate shadows where noon is removed 
which came unexpectedly 


over the city suspended in the smile 
of time and of people going out. 
Glad people of today and yesterday 
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going with footsteps where you hope 
to enjoy the fresh sun more and for time to come, 


People ignorant of his words and of mine. 


In another poem, “E viene un tempo” (“And a time comes”), 
the melting sweetness of withering away—a favorite theme of Ber- 
tolucci—finds a particularly intense accent: 


And a time comes when your body 
Starts ripening more gently, your face 
Is speckled with brown like the flowers 
You love, the carnations and geraniums 
Of the damp springtime in this land. 


The years have passed, on the plaster 
Turned green with mold, light and shade 
Kiss one another, in this hour that turns, 
Prolonging the time of farewell. 


Another poem for Parma, “O mia citta...” (“O my city 
- a 
O my city in the rain, O my city in the autumn, 
Maybe it’s time to return to you while the wind 


Twists the smoke over the roofs, toward the mountains brightened 
For a moment, the day falls gently. 


This is the place assigned us and the season, 

This the hour, the minute that the gray sidewalk 
Wipes away, and the eye gives thanks lost in 

A reflection of the sky that, darkening, is illuminated. 


And, always of his city, a splendid nostalgic image written from 
Rome where the poet emigrated years before. Terminal Station, 
1952, bears the mark of this. 


None oF You 


None of you, none who come from the north 
Brings me news from home, 
At least, how was the weather 
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In Parma before the train left? 

At mid-morning, at ten o'clock 

With the ordinary crowd in slow traffic 

And commerce, in chilly leisure, in secret 

Solitude in the brief tour of the suburbs 

Was the light feebler than here 

On the clear waters, if only 

The sun came out at last and the leaves of the plane trees 
Sounded, sweet humbled gold, at its light? 


Again from Rome, a look at the landscapes, at the splendors of 
the first Emilian springtime in “Pensieri di casa” (“Home 
Thoughts”). Where do we find such an indication of the poet's 
declaration on his own poetry: is his a “true copy” from nature? It 
is indeed, if we mean knowing how to grasp from truth the most 
essential and secret outline, the shadings and vibrations of an object- 
feeling that naturally coincides with a limited but exact moral world. 


HoMeE THOUGHTS 


I can’t write or live any more 

If this year the melting snow 

Will not have impatient evidence 

Of smelling the first violets in the wind. 


As if you were dead I remember 
Our springtime, its exultant 
Light that lasts a whole day, 
The wonder of a passing day. 


Perhaps to us last sons of the impressionist 
Age nothing else is given 

Than to copy from nature, while the snow 
Drops on clustered sparrows. 


A very well-known little poem, “La capanna Indiana” (“The 
Indian Cabin”), gives its title to the complete collection of Berto 
lucci’s poems, truly small in quantity for twenty-five years’ produc- 
tion, but poems in which time, meditation and patience have grad- 
ually come to deposit their auriferous sands. “The Indian Cabin" 
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is a title that could surprise, knowing Bertolucci’s inmost fidelity 
to his familiar Emilian “natures,” to his liking for little things 
observed from the threshold of his house, from the small garden 
where the last rose of autumn is seen to bloom and die in the first 
mists. In fact the “cabin” has nothing exotic about it. It is, as the 
poet says in his verses, “a simple rural structure at the edge of the 
plains, where the tools of labor lie overturned, since the season’s 
last sun has closed the cycle of the seeds.” A place where the 
child’s fancy at one time found (and still finds) refuge in silence 
while the mist romantically removes the paternal home which may 
still be glimpsed a few steps away. In this little poem all the natural- 
istic, impressionistic themes of the best Bertolucci are gathered and 
find their lyrical synthesis. If there exhales from it a dreaming som- 
nolence, the monotony of the verse seems to spread out a woodland 
cobweb reflecting in its damp luster the mystery of the dearest and 
most common images of life. Here is the final strophe of “Indian 
Cabin”: 

Where did the bird fly that in the warmest 

Hour passed high 

Above you, and are the posts, the young 

Trunks of acacias you, a desert cabin, 

Are fashioned from, striped with cold 

An instant in the sun’s stillness? 

It went east, fled the barren 

Plain below, this home 

Of our heart at a time when life 

Was easier, like a stream 

Under the fallen leaves, the uninterrupted 

Flow. Here it left some 

Hour of the day, hastening for itself the end 

Of daylight, its gaze already caught 

In distant sprawling cities, rivers 

Wider than ours in the impending + 

Obscurity of bridges and steeples. Here 

It left that brief, that final 

Salute the sky sends to the earth 

At dusk, and our eyes tired 
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Of following a vanishing bird 

Are comforted by the shadow along the plants 
Over the prairies, the delicate flash 

Higher, higher in a friable frame 

Of the absorbed country house, of the dying sun. 


A home is what distils in the mind 

Of children on days when swallows 

Go away and return... 

Here we came where we wanted to come. 


Pier Paolo Pasolini 


Pier Paolo Pasolini was born in Bologna in March, 1922. He 
is today one of the most important and most discussed figures of 
the young Italian literature. An acute critic, a philologist, and author 
of the novel Ragazzi di vita (Children of Life) which, several years 
ago, was clamorously affirmed as one of the most vivid works in 
the narrative field, Pasolini began to write while very young and 
to study the dialects which he came in contact with thanks to the 
frequent movements of his father, a career officer. Enough study 
and interest in the dialects, in fact, so that at the age of twenty he 
was to publish his Poesia a Casarsa (Poems in Casarsa), which were 
to draw the attention of the critics to the young poet, and then 
La meglio gioventu (The Best Youth), still in the Friuli dialect, 
and an anthology of dialect poetry which, with the interest and 
polemics it evoked, sufficed to re-awaken attention to the problem 
of dialects in literature. 

It was in Casarsa, in 1945, still in his beloved Friuli, that Paso 
lini, now twenty-three, published his first plaquette of Italian poems, 
later reprinted in part in the Sciascia volume Dal diario (From a 
Diary). Who, scanning these lines so dense, so sensitive, and so rich 
with a grace dream-like yet already incisive, could have traced the 
literary destiny of this young author who was im nuce the most 
“engaged” secular singer of his generation, animated by the most 
fiery of fires? Here are the first three poems of Diario where the 
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cult of the word as an auditory enchantment—and an obvious love 
for Leopardi’s Idylls—confirms him as a direct heir of the Vociani 
and the Hermetics: 


I 
For the sunny brows and the usual 
silence of the candid country-side 
I cradle a mortal solitude 
in the mortal morning; let it always 
whiten the bright fields with its light. 
But in the-droning light (or do I dream) 
there is a thread of wind; and gold burns 
in the leaves of the distant ash-trees. 
What do I want? There is nothing which is not 
in this open space to which I have turned, 
this far-flung desert, this light 
outside of me, my total dream, up to, 
not over the horizon . . . All is muted. 
A young boy shouts, am I dreaming? He shouts or sings, 
shouts in the muted fields, I am alive, 
a young boy shouts. 





II 
Near the eyes and the disheveled hair 
above the forehead, you, small light, 
reflected, redden my paper. 
As an adolescent I burned till nightfall 
with your wan brilliance, and it was strange 
to hear the wind and the isolated crickets. 
Then, in the forgotten rooms 
the parents slept, and my brother 
lay, stretched out, beyond the subtle wall. 
Where he might be now, you, red light, 
do not say, however much you gleam; and in 
inanimate country-sides the cricket sighs; 
and my mother combs herself at the mirror, 
old custom like your own light, 
thinking of him, her lifeless son. 
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Ill 
My almost youthful mother leans over 
the Livenza, plucks a wayward 
misplaced primrose . . . The Moors, from Sacile, 
ring, in the perfectly pure air, 
the meridian hour . . . And the fresh weight 
of my young boy’s undershirt, 
the indefinite cloud in the blue, 
the smell like a silent shout, 
of the impuberal fields . . . All comes to me 
with the swallow’s flight of my senses, 
and here, thrilled on the grass, all that 
remains of me is my living heart. 


The next year, 1946, brought with it the little volume ] Piant 
(Laments), a long lament for two voices on the death of a grand- 
mother. She is a tender apparition who, engraved on a familiar 
mythological background, took refuge in its crystalline simplicity 
from the more “expected” emotions. (Cursed be you all, Daughters 
who cry not aloud / the sorrow of my ultimate day). We would like 
to present something from this took in these pages were it not 
necessary to devote most of the space to the more fluid Pasolini 
style which came into its own several years later. 

It should only be said that if this little volume, so delicate in 
its grace, deserves to be remembered, it is also because just one year 
after writing the rounded classical hendecasyllabic lines above, 
Pasolini sought to make a change. With a respiratory rhythm more 
natural than the codified or consecrated meters, he alternated brief 
and long lines disposed in a decorative typographical form reminis- 
cent of the alexandrine. 

That was the first small rift which later permitted the outburst 
of prose (albeit still in verse) which he so often discussed: both as 
a Crepuscular heritage and as an element capable of giving new 
blood to poetry with new and less mournful content. 

And then the fine book, Le ceneri di Gramsci (Gramsci 
Ashes) appeared. It was awarded—besides the Viareggio Prize— 
one of the most overwhelming critical approvals to be recorded in 
the postwar literary magazines. 
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Here the break is achieved, with a totality and vigor which the 
other poetry, based on the pure line, must thenceforth take into 
account, if only to defend itself. Literary polemics, politics, and 
sociology enter the poems. Picasso comes into the poetry: Picasso, 
the beacon which illuminates the monstrous bourgeois decadence, 
political meetings, the inert ashes of the prophets, the ignorance 
of the people, the direction of history, the long “sleep of reason,” 
as Goya would say, into which Italy was plunged after the ephemeral 
re-awakening of ’45. Just to pick out lines of ideological force is not 
the work of a few minutes. The book is full, rich, confusing and 
impure like a river, much less pure, in every respect, than Ragazzi 
di Vita where the lens sets afire few and specific elements. 

Not being able to reproduce a whole canto of Gramsci’s Ashes, 
we limit ourselves to the first part of the tercet-form title poem, 
though not forgetting that Pasolini’s delivery should be caught in 
its entirety, in all its logical development. The setting is the English 
Cemetery in Rome where a stone bears the words: CINERA 
GRAMSCI. 


May’s month has not sired this impure air 
which the darkness of the foreign garden 
makes still darker yet, or renders it fair 


with muted brightness . . . and also this sky 
spit-colored above the beige-hued attics 
which with their immense semi-circles ply 


a veil along the Tiber’s curves, before 
the blue hills of Lazio . . . Autumnal May 
spreads a mortal peace, disaffected more 


than our destinies, among the old walls. 
In it is seen the graying of the world, 
the end of the decade in whose dead calls 


and rubbish we see the end of the deep 
and artless effort to start life once more, 
the silences, rotten and sterile, sleep . . . 
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Maria Luisa Spaziani, born at Turin in December, 1924, 
is one of the most complex and interesting personalities among 
our young poets. A student of philogical, critical and journalistic 
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In that May when each error was still life, 
in that Italian May which, at least, lent 
to life the ardor of its inner strife, 


You, young, so less baffled and impurely 
healthy than our elders—-not father, but 
brother, with your meager hand already 


delineated the ideal which lights 
(but not for us: you being dead, and we 
dead also, with you, in the humid nights 


of the garden) this silence. Don’t you see? 
You can only find repose in this strange 
site, confined eternally. The weary 


patricians surround you. And, quite faded, 
the only sounds you hear are anvil blows 
from the work-shops of Testaccio, jaded 


in the evening: among the cheap array 
of hovels, heaps of cans and iron, where 
a ragged, singing boy ends out his day 


while the raining ceases in the air. 


Maria Luisa Spaziani 
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problems, she gained her early experience on Turinese news 


papers in 1940. Two years later, barely 18 years old, she directed 


a little review and a small publishing house. Those were also years 
when Hermeticism was discussed: under the Po Street porches a 
new poetry of Montale and Gatto finally became looked upon with 
the fire of an enthusiasm which in her was the mark of destiny. 
At the University—continuing the echo of those lessons of modern 
French literature which will always produce verse amid its other 
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interests—Maria Luisa Spaziani wrote her first poems, included by 
Ungaretti in his Best Poets of Mondadori. It was a sure start. A few 
years later, in 1954, she issued a beautiful plaquette at Scheiwiller 
and almost simultaneously, in Mondadori’s “Specchio” (“Mirror”) 
series, a book which had unusual critical and public success, Le 
acque del Sabato (The Waters of Saturday). 

“No sooner was she a little advanced in reading,” wrote Emilio 
Cecchi on the Corriere della Sera, “than she was completely over- 
come by an attention and a confidence which, perhaps because of 
the confused lyrical inflation of the last decades, readers and critics 
do not always feel they can easily command. A learned and reflective 
artist, Miss Spaziani uses culture and critical understanding to isolate 
in their wholeness the poetical situations on which she works; and to 
present them in their maximum concreteness and clarity of emotion 
and image.” The robust immediacy with which her emotive matter 
is caught and affirmed, and her clarity, could at times be called the 
roughness of the verbal sign, giving these lyrics a tone and a vivid- 
ness quite different from the ordinary. Sometimes, as in “Ricordo 
una Stagione” (“I Remember a Season”) and “Luna d’inverno 
(“Winter Moon”), the emotion seems to overflow in the landscape 
and become a completely visible, animated substance. There are 
motifs of cities: Milan, Paris, Edinburgh, touched with a light grace, 
with a flavor of precious iridescence. And yet I cannot be certain if, 
in their absolute bareness, the very brief poems, like those composing 
a “suite” bearing the title of the book, may not be of a still higher 
order. Some of those verses penetrate the life of whoever reads 
them and remain there, sometimes re-awakening: a poet perhaps 
could not hope for a truer approbation. Here is some of the poetry 
Cecchi cites: 


I REMEMBER A SEASON 


I remember a season among the vast 

hills, worn by the breath 

of the noctural north wind. A mulberry tree 
moaned in tossing, so high 

that its cry sometimes awoke me. 
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Yesterday on returning to you it seemed 
only a day past. 

Inward the north wind raged there. 
Against the balustrade, intact, remained 
an old chewed rose of mine. 





WINTER Moon 


Pomegranate-colored winter moon 
filtering slowly through the windows of my house 
over my sleep, quick as a thief’s 
who is always pursued and ready to run. 
You turn dim as a veil of tears 
and soon the hour will strike. 
Far away, 
beyond our borders, beyond the tenuous 
seasons that with a tidal sweep 
are mortally exhausted in exalting us, 
then humble us, you'll shine with joy, 
you gold sign on the final inn, 
lamp over the incorruptible dinner table 
in whose light, one by one, 
I'll see again the circle of faces which a whirlwind, 
hollow and cruel, erases from my sight. 


And here is “Vallon des Gardes” (with French title only), a 


single sentence boldly constructed, in which the refined symbolism 
of the language and the fresh, fanciful impetuosity remind us of 
the best of Campana: 


I think of you in a country filled with sails 

and olive trees which flourishes in your shadow. 
May a cruel beauty of profound 

inquietude whirl from the sky, 

may a whirlwind on the shores ambiguously 
disarrange the bittersweet hair 

and sink the delirious heights 

in the silence of the sea, 

if the wisdom of every root 
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drinks your gaze—or the daylight ?— 
(gold, violets, snow). 


Again, from The Waters of Saturday, is “High Adventures”: 


Aquarius, Cancer, Virgo, Libra, 

the moon’s dark nets toward the flight 

of Sagittarius. In my dream 

the trumpets of the Four Horsemen sound, 
there turn over inside my heart the deep 
twenty-year-old woods, 

gentle and forlorn king of cards, friends 
of high adventures. 





If it snows on my woods 
the embers are also few. 


Here are four untitled compositions extracted from the brief 
“suite” which gives the book its title: 


If to whomever I pour out within the high grass 
life burns between his hands, and his step 

feels mysterious flight among the stars 

with long echoes of laments, 

if he who lost in the deep summer 

like a cricket pierced by sweetness 

mourns the incomparable season 








Winter whistles around the steeple, 
ten strokes toll in the dark. 

The snow-plough rustles: memory 
has deserted forever the ancient flutes, 
the cabals of gestures, words 
scattered in the wind. 


Every past event is a mere dream .. . 


Even the ruined wall of your name 
is softly covered by snow. 








—————e 
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Over what we smoked 
over what we loved 


a hardy grass grows high and strange. 





Like a blood clot 

this dark hour coagulates in time 
No barrier protects me any more 
from the bitter wind. 


The summer that shone gloriously for me 
over these streets one now forgotten day 
ponders its ashes on my heart. 





It’s night and winter. And you are dead, my love. 


In the last part of the book are ten poems with the title “Spring- 
time in Paris”: a language nourished by the best symbolist blood 
succeeds in expressing a tension and an intoxication which bring 
sharply to mind, as one critic suggested, the conflagrations of Anna 
Achmatova and the dreaming “Patience” of Rilke. Here meanwhile 
is the skillfully wrought poem born in one of the oldest streets of 
Paris, enlivened by the Levantine bustle of a popular market-place: 


Marcu IN Rue MourFFeTARD 


Fetid and content, the Mouff descends among 
Gregorian rhythms and cries of the mosque. 

The geranium thrusts through the ruined wall, a windy 
Algerian fondale fights 

beyond the decrepit heads, among the hundred 

eyes on the look-out in Contrescarp. 

Stock-fish, incunabula, arquebuses, 

seal blubber, tambourines, damasks 

over a stream of paprika and cinnamon. ( 
At sundown a subtle fever 

upsets the labyrinth, the multitude 
cries at the fire. In the deep 

necropolis of clay the silent Patriarchs 
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inscribe the millenniums with a dagger 
on the young moon. 


The Negro rumbas shake at night 
the declining refuge of Verlaine. 


The “Little Song to Montmartre,” on the trail of a walk taken 
by Katherine Mansfeld: 


With tenderest bites the pain creeps in 

like a genista in the cracks of an old wall. 
(The post of the mill in the mist, 
the septums at the steeple of Jesus) 

Did you pass by here, dear Katherine, 

did you too pass by here? 








"La Scala” (“The Stairway”), dated 1955, is a bold combination 
of images in a complex allegorical turn, in which Miss Spaziani’s 
baroque reaches its highest point and reaffirms more clearly— 
although it may be distilled by a definitely secular contemporary 
sensibility—the ardent language of the mystics. 


The pine that vigorously twists in the pit of night, 
furious, clashing goat caught in the stars, 

the wind that burns the snowflakes on the boughs, 
black girandole on a white rebellious silence, 


on the high hill, the thirst of another forest 

lost in the years, lost in hells of frost, 

the sonorous moon that tangles with tresses of flame 

the stairway that climbs, that climbs, that climbs to your sky. 





Dating from 1957 are the “Suite for A.,” a successful and often 
translated little prize poem, and another short poem, “The Battle 
with the Angel”; in both the re-evocation, the transfiguration of a 
Lombard boarding school (where the poetess taught that year) 
covers in a contemporary poetic approach, and recreates remark- 
ably, the most romantic myths or legends: from Orpheus to Proser- 
pina, from Sappho’s Leap in Leucadia to the Argonauts. The two 
poems constitute the lyrical core of Maria Luisa Spaziani’s forth- 
coming volume, The Gong. 








Here is the beginning and end of the “Suite for A.” 
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He will rhyme on distant deserts, 

beyond the prairies of time. 

Kisses, briars, autumn fires 

and a long farewell in his hands. 

He will return with the clouds, with the seasons, 
trembling buried intoxications: 


obscured, useless, out of breath. 
* . * 





From very lofty cliffs I hurled myself for you, 
lofty as the night or solitude. 

But you remained below to catch me there 
with the agile leap of a flying ball. 


Rainy years will creep over the school walls, 
voices and steps will be lost in the dormitories. 
The moon burns on this Leucadia della Bassa 
and the wind scatters the faces like leaves. 


The cherry trees turned white and bloomed 
along your slender upturned flanks. 

On my scorched fields, among my poems 
the wheat glittered. 


You arouse in me the timid moon | 
that shines for me in the hair of time, | 
the sparkle of grace, the luck | 
of the four-leaved clover between two tracks. ( 
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Rocco Scotellaro 


In contemporary Italian poetry, Rocco Scotellaro represents a 
case unto himself. He was the first of the young brigade to leave 
for all time, at the age of thirty, in December, 1953. The immense 
projects of his generous heart and active intelligence remain as 
unfinished or broken structures, but his book E’ fatto giorno (Day 
Came)—published in the Specchio di Mandadori collection in 1954 
and winner of the Viareggio Prize the same year—remains as the 
luminous comment, the secret countersong of this man of action, 
this very young red-haired mayor in whom, in 1946, the farmers of 
his native Tricarico immediately sensed one of the purest sources 
which ever flourished to prod and revivify the torpid South. 

As Carlo Levi states in the moving preface written for his young 
friend: 


Rocco has no cultivated roots other than those of the very old and 
ineffable peasant culture. His poetry, which prior to 1946 was based on vague, 
generic, and symbolic emotions (intersections, the street, dreamt-of love, etc.) 
can as yet only express itself in a borrowed, “literary” form. And yet, beneath 
the obvious derivations, one may already feel the power of a personality for 
whom these literary modes are only provisional abodes . . . Rocco is the 
flower of his solitary land because his growth is tied in with the new blos- 
soming of that peasant populace. And when he matures and frees himself 
in action (a hospital, a street, a union meeting are, in a modern world, things 
of profound poetic truth) then the great period of his poetry (1947-48) will 
begin, with peasant poems and poems born of political and social inspiration. 
By these poems will he be ordained not only a poet but the true exponent 
of the new southern peasant culture. 


Here, from the early pages of the non-chronological volume, 
is a poem written in 1948 when Rocco was twenty-five. The skilled 
line which naturally adapts itself to the right length, the right depth 
of breath, expresses love for a “fully seen” land with realistic, yet 
essentially lyric, precision: 


THE GILLYFLOWERS ARE BAREFOOT KIDS 


Fresh are the leaves of the almond trees 
the walls rain down spring-water fresh 
and the soft-treading asses thrash 
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their way to the banks which please them most. 
The blackest-eyed of girls 

climb haughtily on squeaky carts, 

March is a mere boy who already laughs. 





And you may forget the winter: 
when bent under armloads of wood 
you said your rosary 

to warm yourself at the fireplace 
along cold kilometers. 


Now the tick returns to the horses 
the fly buzzes in the stable 

and the boys are shoeless 

as they whip at tufts of gillyflowers. 


The following poem, “Lucania,” goes back to 1940. Rocco was 


seventeen. 


Not only due to geographical coincidence is there evi- 


dence in it of the popular proverb, the colors and adjectives of 


Sinisgalli: 


I hear the hum of crickets 

and the sound of the beil at the neck 

of a restless goat. | 
The wind wraps me 

with oh so subtle silver threads 

and there, dispersed in the shade of the clouds, 
lies the patchwork of a tiny Lucanian town. 


And here is “La benedizione del padre” (“The Father’s Bene- 


diction”): 


It is six years today 

since you let me go, my Father. 
My Son, you said, be attentive 

in this curséd world. 


They have already put the cuffs on me once, 
I stand knocking at the inns for a bed 

and I have come so far 

that you appear never to have existed. 
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From the major period of Scotellaro’s poetry we have this poem 
cited by Levi as one of the more significant: “Sempre nuova é I’alba” 
(“Ever Fresh is the Dawn”): 


Never cry to me more within, 
don’t breathe in my heart 
your warm breath, peasants. 


Here let us drink together a full cup of wine 
that our desperate wind fall still 
in the gay moment of evening! 


There are still brigands’ heads 
rising on poles, and the cavern, 
that green oasis of sad hope, 

conserves a clean stone pillow. 


But on the paths we don’t look back. 
Other wings will fly 

from the straws of the brood’s roost, 
for along the dying of the ages 

the dawn is new, is new. 


And several rough etchings, in the rugged language which cannot 
fail to be allusive, mark the love of Scotellaro for the leading poets 
of his time and his affinity with nature: 


THEY WALK ABOUT ON CAT-FEET 


Here suddenly the night has touched 
me, my paper, the bit of light 

on the bricks of the room. 

It is so darkened 

that I feel fear about me. 

It has taken new life 

from small sounds. 

The souls of the neighborhood dead 
are on the roof-tops 

and they walk about on cat-feet. 
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EXPECTATIONS 


Girls wait at their red doorways, 
malarious, white 

in their mourning clothes. 

Thus perhaps only prisoners 

and students who count their days. 





Younc CouPLe 


The groomed necks 

of the newlyweds 

of my land. 

Black black black. 

Strangers come in cartloads 

to have the feast of seeing them. 


THE BEGGARS 


It is beautiful to be beggars at Christmas 
for at that time the rich are good; 

the Manger is beautiful at Christmas 
containing the lamb 

among the lions. 


To conclude, here are three of Rocco Scotellaro’s best-known 
poems, ones of vaster breadth though barely of greater length: 


You DON’T MAKE US SLEEP, OH DESPERATE CUCKOO 


All about the brown mountains 

your color has grown up again 
September friend of my country-sides. 
You are chased among us, 

our women have heard you near 
when shipwrecked crickets 

rise at the doorsteps from the burnt 
resown fields of the land with a cry. 
And there are sticks of dry figs 
and green tomatoes in the rafters 
and the bag of hard grain, the heap 
of harvested almonds. 
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You don’t make us sleep, oh desperate cuckoo 


with your call: 
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Yes, we'll give the passes back to the mountain cattle paths, 


we will again take up the weary days 
and the rivers will turn yellow again 
below the creeks 

and the wind will stir 

the coats in the closets. 


Tue RULE 


Through deep egoism or through pity 
I have not talked of one who loves me, 
I have not sung of it to the whole town 
not to move, too, he who loves not. 


I want to see 

the empty web of wires 
at the tram stop; 

the high and subtle lights 
hide the sky. 


She who loves me not passed by, 
she hid herself in her collar and veil 
through deep egoism or through pity. 


For MY FIANCEE AT EASTER 


Daytime, Isabella, will arrive. 

You will hear the tree-toads sing 

the hour hidden in the flowers. 

And if you will arrange that I not be alone 
when the air is wet with sudden storms 
and if the kestrel is shaken in the fray 

and only disfigured angels sing the 

Lord’s death, then 

with all the anxiety I know not how to tell 
may we together live and die. 
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° MIGNONETTE, SMELL FOUND AND LOST 


You had all the scents of the gardens 

buried in the ditches near the houses; 

you know, wild mignonette, that you feed me 
the love I seek, that you let me hope. 

And, like the waves, you cannot stop it, 

you cannot close the lips of the buds, 

nor close the shutters to the sun; 

I look at you and drink in your smile, 

oh friend of the moment, discovered by the heart 
which must fill your night to overflowing. 








Sxetcn, by Afro (Basaldella, 1912- ). One of ten preliminary drawings for his mural 
“Garden of Hope” (1958), in the UNESCO headquarters in Paris. Catherine Viviano Gallery 
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CLaupio GorLIER 


ITERARY DICTATORSHIPS are often as dangerous as politi- 
cal ones—in the long run they but supply their followers with 
old-fashioned and elusive paraphernalia. Such an observation is an 
obvious introduction to any inquiry concerning the current condi- 
tions of literary criticism in Italy. 

Actually, the bloody collapse of the Fascist regime in 1945 
did not deeply influence the literary scene, which had been touched 
only superficially during the twenty-year tyranny. Apart from fre- 
quent examples of complacent homage to the Fascist government 
—to its policy and above all to its omnipotent chief—one could 
hardly detect any serious evidence of a true impact on the most 
common and authoritative trends in Italian culture. On the con- 
trary, Benedetto Croce (1866-1955), though fiercely opposed and 
bitterly attacked by Fascist leaders, worked almost undisturbed and 
his books were regularly published by his friend Laterza. Conse- 
* quently, the growing influence of Crocean thought was the most 








: notable event in Italy’s cultural life during Fascism—an influence 
3 unparalleled in recent literary history. 

The reason we referred to literary dictatorship is that many 
3 features of the widespread Crocean influence reveal, from the very 


beginning, striking resemblances to those of a political dictatorship. 

a Croce’s most faithful supporters blindly accepted their master’s 
| @ theories as a gospel to preach and a body to defend against possible 
counterstatements. Within a few years most of the Italian universi- 

ties were conquered by the Croceans. The same happened to many 

3 newspapers and magazines, whose literary columnists or free-lance 
critics were clearly committed to Crocean views. The permanent 
significance of Croce’s theories cannot be questioned—everybody in 
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Italy agrees that we owe to him the maturation of modern Italian 
thought, chiefly in the field of aesthetics. Thanks to Croce’s inquiry, 
many controversial aspects of contemporary aesthetics have been 
easily resolved—so many, indeed, that most Italian scholars are 
bewildered by the widespread disputations of their foreign colleagues 
on matters they have taken for granted for a long time. Nonetheless, 
Croce himself resisted any deeply rooted discussion of his theories, 
and his followers proselytized them as the highest achievement in 
contemporary literary criticism—the Hercules’ columns of aesthetics. 

Although Croce’s theories proved reasonably acceptable, his 
practical criticism failed on several occasions, paradoxically when 
he applied them to contemporary work and authors. It is difficult 
to deny that in his mind an ideal deadline had to be drawn at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century—a line beyond which litera- 
ture had entered an age of decay and hopeless vacuity. Furthermore, 
Croce’s disinterest in music and the other arts prevented him from 
carrying on an inclusive inquiry, narrowing his view of certain 
basic periods of Italian literary history, however much he was inter- 
ested in them; for example, the Seventeenth Century, the Baroque 
Age, and so on. 


This is not to say that the whole of contemporary criticism was 
so rigidly committed to Croce’s doctrines as to be unable to discover 
and define different patterns. Paralleling Crocean theories, and 
sometimes departing from them, the so-called “critica ermetica” 
(“Hermetic Criticism”) attempted a different way. Starting with 
French symbolism, Bergson’s aesthetics, and, above all, with the 
Surrealist movement and Bremond’s theory of “pure poetry,” the 
Hermetic critics provided the new poetry (whose outstanding per- 
sonality was Guiseppe Ungaretti) with a theoretical frame of refer- 
ence. It must be remembered that “hermetic” referred to poetry as 
well as to criticism, stressing both the difficulty of poetry’s language 
and its obligation to find a deeper approach, a metaphysical and 
non-intellectual aim. Incidentally, a number of Hermetic critics were 
committed Catholics. 

One can easily understand the many divergencies that separated 
Crocean and Hermetic criticism, but it must be stressed that both 
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types sponsored, on different levels, an escape from reality, an in- 
tense push toward “pure imagination,” “pure poetry”—toward the 
abstract or the worship of word for word’s sake. Neither Crocean 
nor Hermetic Criticism was politically dangerous, which fact explains 
the freedom they enjoyed. In its defense of the real values of litera- 
ture and in its use of a critical language, “Hermetic Criticism” has 
much in common with the American “New Criticism,” but it 
seems comparatively narrower and poorer in insight. 

The end of the Second World War did not substantially change 
the situation we have described, at least for some years. The back- 
ground of academic criticism remained Crocean or followed the 
traditions of the old “scuola storica” (“Historical School”), which 
was predominant prior to the Twenties, with Giosué Carducci 
(1835-1907) among its sponsors. 

As for Croce himself, his career was coming to an end and his 
views increasingly reflected a desperate effort to intrench his posi- 
tion by refusing opponents any opportunity to engage in a discus- 
sion he considered useless. Croce had been working exclusively in 
the inside of his own theory at least for twenty or twenty-five years: 
his only concern now, according to Renato Serra, a young and bril- 
liant scholar killed in the First World War, was to check his papers 
and to secure his estates. By the end of the War his fame as a master 
and as a moral guide was assured, but in a real sense the universal 
reverence frightened him, for it set new energies into action which 
the aged philosopher mistrusted. In his last years he did not conceal 
his fe::rs, whose real consistency are summed up in the title of a 
lecture he delivered in Turin immediately after the War, “The 
End of Our Civilization.” 

“Hermetic Criticism” so rapidly dissolved after the War that only 
a few relics of it can be detected today. It has been said that it left 
scars, like smallpox, though one was able to recover. The reality 
of a changing world and the decline of the great French tradition 
threw Hermeticism into a deep crisis. To many Hermetic critics, like 
Carlo Bo, the death of Paul Valéry (1871-1945) seemed the end of 
an epoch, while the younger generations offered little of significance. 
Since then, Bo has been writing obituaries only—and these in many 
volumes, since he is a fertile writer. As a Catholic, he has been dis- 
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couraged by the support given by the Roman Church to the right 
wing and most reactionary political forces in Italy. The dilemma 
has deepened his own and his friends’ anxiety. 


The new generation might have found leaders in Giaime Pintor 
or Cesare Pavese. Pintor, during the last year of the Fascist govern- 
ment, tried courageously to resist the mainstream of recent Italian 
culture. Opposed both to Croce and to Hermetic criticism, he dis- 
covered new values in American literature. He did not think the 
old European tradition deserved to be trusted any more, since it 
had betrayed a glorious heritage without creating new values. His 
view of the American tradition in culture and history was largely 
and obviously filled with myths and gaps, but it stimulated new and 
fresh expectations. Pintor denied any divorce between literature and 
life; he believed in the necessity of action; and he practiced what he 
believed by joining the Italian Army then fighting side by side 
with the Allied Forces. He was killed by a German mine while 
crossing the lines in 1944. 

Cesare Pavese, better known as a novelist, shared Pintor’s faith 
in the necessity of a Europe morally and culturally rebuilt after the 
War and confidence in the American heritage as an indispensable 
starting point. Unfortunately, in 1950, after many unsuccessful polit- 
ical experiences, he committed suicide. 

The work of Pintor and Pavese has proved fruitful. Among the 
younger critics, there is ample evidence that new trends and new 
patterns are developing. Perhaps for the first time in the present 
century academic criticism in the universities no longer secludes 
itself as if it were in shrines. Even before the War, a few broad- 
minded and brilliant scholars could be found, such as Mario Praz, 
one of the outstanding literary critics of our time, whose school has 
helped to train some young and well-equipped critics—Giorgio 
Melchiori, Agostino Lombardo, Nemi D’Agostino, all of them at 
present university professors. 

On the other hand, Mario Fubini, one of the most authoritative 
academic critics, is the leading figure of a group trying to stress the 
importance of “stylistic criticism,” that is of a criticism more involved 
with the significance of “words” in the texture of any work of art. 
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Gianfranco Contini, a scholar of modern philology, has proved 
himself one of the most objective and keenest critics since before the 
War. Some of the cleverest young critics—like Pietro Citati—have 
studied under his guidance. The average level of university criticism 
is now relatively high. Giovanni Getto, Lanfranco Caretti, Walter 
Binni—to list some of the more influential—have blown fresh air 
into a milieu grown stale by its blind fidelity to old and outmoded 
methods of research and of teaching. The distance between academic 
and committed criticism has virtually disappeared among the 
younger professors though it still possesses effective strongholds of 
its own. What gap remains is being filled by many young writers. 
They do not deny their ties with the universities, but they believe 
in the urgency of introducing new elements in order to achieve a 
more modern balance. Giorgio Barberi-Squarotti seems to be the 
leading personality among them, but many others would deserve 
to be mentioned in a wider inquiry. 








Significant criticism almost disappeared during Fascism, but 
recovered speedily after the War, owing both to some talented 
expatriated critics, like Nicola Chiaromonte and Paolo Milano, and 
to new people like Elémire Zolla, a first-rate critic as well as novelist, 
Folco Portinari and Leone Piccioni. Tempo Presente is the most 
lively magazine in which free lance criticism is usefully at work. 
A monthly review published in Rome, it provides some of the most 
provocative reading in Italy today and proves that something Aas 
happened in Italy since the War. 

Another interesting team of young people seeking new patterns 
in literary criticism is to be found in Bologna. There they publish 
the monthly review, I/ Mulino, where for the first time an effort 
has been made to broaden the insight of literary criticism by serious 
sociological research. Since its founding, J/ Mulino has been widely 
and usefully influential, sponsoring discussions, polemics and at- 
tacks, but also encouraging sympathies and understandings. It has 
opened a new way, whose need was greatly felt. In the long run 
Il Mulino (Pier Luigi Contessi-Nicola Matteucci, editors) may prove 
a decisive turning point in Italian culture. 
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What about the radical trend in Italian literary criticism? It 
must be said that its efforts have proved negligible. Under the most 
favorable conditions, the left-wing critics have not achieved any 
real fulfillment. Soon after the War, two well-known writers, Elio 
Vittorini, novelist and essayist, and Franco Fortini, poet and essayist, 
edited in Milan a magazine, I/ Politecnico, which hung in precarious 
balance between Marxism and the radical tradition of the Italian 
Risorgimento. I/ Politecnico suffered from such an inner confusion 
of ideas and of programs that it died after two years of publication. 
It did succeed in raising controversies and comparatively widespread 
discussions, but it suffocated from its lack of clear and concrete aims. 

The review, Societa, devoted to Italian Marxist and Commu- 
nist writers, with very few exceptions is a collection of useless com- 
monplaces and biases. The Marxist critics are generally former 
Croceans attempting to fuse the Crocean heritage with Marxist 
doctrine—a most uncongenial and amazing combination, disturbing 
to Croceans and anti-Croceans alike. 

Italian Marxism did produce one original and talented thinker, 
Antonio Gramsci, who died in jail in 1937. His works, necessarily 
fragmentary, have been published since the War, but only after they 
were severely censored by the Communist bosses who owned the 
manuscripts. Nevertheiess, Gramsci’s works proved extremely provo- 
cative, revealing a serious effort to graft a critically approached 
Marxism on the main tradition of Italian literary criticism, whose 
modern stage begins with the work of Francesco De Sanctis, the 
most important literary critic of Nineteenth Century Italy. Gramsci 
tried to integrate and advance Italian Idealism, paralleling Croce’s 
theories but seeking a more articulate insight. Many pages of 
Gramsci are little more than suggestions, but Marxist literary critics 
failed to follow or even to understand them. 

With the possible exception of Adriano Seroni—whose denial 
of dogmatism and encouragement of experimental criticism is worth 
mentioning—the radical literary movement is extremely flat and 
inconclusive. 

Some young men of letters—for example, Pier Paolo Pasolini and 
Angelo Romand—have tried to revive a more lively type of critical 
research, with Gramsci as a starting point. For about two years in 
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Bologna they edited a literary magazine, Officina. Despite some ex- 
cellent essays, the work chiefly of Angelo Romand, Officina died 
for the same lack of unity and firm point of view that killed J/ 
Politecnico. 


Many critics whose renown was established before the War 
have published high level essays in recent years, among them Emilio 
Cecchi, Piero Bigongiari, a contributor to Paragone (edited in Flor- 
ence by Roberto Longhi), the world famous art critic, Sergio Solmi, 
and Giacomo Debenedetti. 








At the outset of this article, we said that an introductory obser- 
vation was required. That observation can now be completed with 
the comment that, generally speaking, a basic trend exists in con- 
temporary Italian literary criticism. This trend enjoins a close link 
with living history and includes the refusal to accept rhetorical 
categories and any limitation on the absolute freedom of literature 
and art. Only the future will demonstrate whether literary criticism 
in Italy will be able to escape the dangers of doctrinaire habits of 
mind—the temptation to neglect concrete reality, the impact of 
science, and other unique developments of our age. But we hazard 
the prediction there will continue a progressive disengagement from 
what we have called “literary dictatorship,” whose stubborn per- 
sistence would relegate Italian literary criticism to the dark side 


of the moon. 
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Contemporary Italian Theatre 
NicoLca CHIAROMONTE 


Translated by Charles Guenther 


I. Srarus oF THE THEATRE 


HE AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1958 number of the review Ponte 
devotes about 400 pages to an inquiry on “The Play in Pres- 
ent-Day Italy.” It is about the first attempt to present critically and 
in its entirety the actual situation of the theatre, the cinema, radio 
and television in our country; and, as such, it would be noteworthy 
even if it did not contain, as it does, a remarkable mass of facts, a 
few good articles, and testimonies by actors, authors and producers, 
the clearest of which, for its simplicity, is by Carla Bizzarri. On the 
whole, the collection answers the purpose of Vito Pandolfi, who 
started the project, of drawing up an “act of accusation” against 
the situation created in the theatrical arts in Italy today by the public 
authorities. 

This situation, as everyone knows, especially as it regards prose 
drama, is so involved, confused, ponderous and troubled that one 
marvels that prose drama still exists in Italy and that good plays 
are, occasionally, successfully produced. 

The points of accusation—even this is well known—are reduced 
essentially to two. First, the organizational intervention of the State 
in theatrical life occurs in ways which are practically absurd and 
morally arbitrary—not by rational and effective regulations, but 
mainly by means of sanction, or the favor or disfavor of certain 
officials. In the second place, the intervention of censorship is equally 
arbitrary. Altogether then, the two charges are reduced to one: 
that the theatre—like many other national enterprises and activities 
—is in the power of what is called the “subgovernment,” or true 
government, which is free from any outside control whatever and 
remains indifferent to any criticism. Now, the prose theatre not 
having—as the cinema has, despite everything—the natural defense 
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of powerful interests (which, if offended, at least have the possibility 
of revenge, recourses and pressure), if it continues that way—Sergio 
Surchi concludes in this issue of Ponte—“the theatre, the ‘mirror 
of life,’ will end up in Italy by becoming the mirror of non-life.” 

One clear fact emerges from the protests and attacks amassed 
in Ponte: the prose theatre, in its organization and the details of its 
operation (even its censorship), is bound by the same regulations 
that were in force under fascism. These regulations have become, 
to some extent, even more ponderous and deadly, since under fas- 
cism they operated under conditions of strict centralization and, in 
sum and substance, authors, actors and producers knew what to 
abide by: it was enough to sniff the wind; while today, private deal- 
ings, evasion of responsibility and shadowy eminences prevail. 

Here, as far as the organizational aspect of the question goes, is 
the situation as Eraldo Miscia summarizes it: 








In fact, throughout Italy there is one state manager who more or less 
directly holds all the strings of the theatrical organization; theoretically this 
stage manager is the State, but in actual practice it is the Director General 
of the Theatre (subordinate to the president of the Council of Ministers) in 
the person of its legal director Nicola De Pirro. The general administration is 
concerned with all shows, including the operatic theatre and motion picture 
productions; but a branch chief exists for prose, and this is Dr. Franz De 
Biase. An enormous, excessive power is vested in the figure of De Biase. 


Miscia then proceeds to document the vastness of this power 
and the forms of management which are exercised through the 
Italian Theatrical Society, the Italian Institute of Drama, the Italian 
Theatrical Exchange Society and the Institute of Ancient Drama. 
Without going into detail and with reference to no one in partic- 
ular, one thing seems evident in this complex of societies, all dedi- 
cated to assuring progressive destinies to our prose theatre, and yet 
—all controlled as they are, in theory, by the State—all unwieldy in 
practice: they are all limited to operating by keeping a good eye 
on appeals to higher authority, and in fact administer a power and 
an influence which theatrical people can get only by request or 
recommendation. 

On close examination, the problem of censorship is also a prob- 
lem of subgovernment more than of judicial formulas. In other 
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words, the monumental Article 126 of Public Security regulations, 
which Giovanni Ozzo quotes in full in his document on the argu- 
ment, has no other meaning, literally, than to hinder each and every 
form of theatrical performance. But the performances are there, 
good or bad, and many are much more offensive of so-called morals 
than La governante (The Governess) of Brancati. It is a question, 
then, not of establishing regulations and not even of defending 
morals, but of leaving the authorities free to ban whatever per- 
formance may, for any reason at all, seem displeasing to them. At 
one time this was the central preoccupation of the Fascist govern- 
ment. Today it simply coincides with the desire of the “subgovern- 
ment” to eliminate any trouble stemming from a cause so trifling 
as a theatrical performance: if some doubt exists, the performance 
will be banned, and so much the better if it can be banned without 
even mentioning it, by devious means. 

In an essay entitled “The Freedom to See,” which opens the 
discussion in Ponte, Guido Calogero recalls that, to the Greeks, 


the desire to see is the front door for every wisdom and every philosophy . . . 
In the same way as light must conquer darkness, so every veil must be taken 
away with the wish to see beyond. The truth of things has no right of privacy. 
If it has any pretence of decency, our knowledge or consciousness has the 
right to complete its continuous insult to the decency of reality. This vigorous 
desire to see beyond every closed door was the power which allowed the 
Greeks, in the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ, to understand more 
things than they understood in the succeeding fifteen centuries. If anyone 
at that time had forbidden them to see anything, they would have considered 
him a barbarian, incapable not only of speaking men’s language but also of 
being considered equal to the naked beauty of the gods, and needing to 
cover himself with long ugly trousers. 


Fine, solemn words. But philosophers and scientists do not 
impose censorship: states impose it. And they do not invent it: to 
them it is known as social passiveness, and this in fact consists of all 
the “taboos which a society does not feel a real need to violate, yet 
does not truly observe for that matter. Article 126 of the Public 
Security law is, indeed, a paradigm of things which the Italians, in 
their social conduct, neither respect nor detest, but simply tolerate 
—a paradigm of our conformism. Violation of the taboos is accom- 
plished by few in the interests of all. But the fact remains that, in 
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Italy, among these few there are not a few who would like to violate 
the national taboos with the protection of the State. And dramatic 
authors are not lacking among them. Hence, in reading certain pro- 
tests, we understand the vicious circle. 


I]. Triav In THE ParisH 


Diego Fabbri is a crafty playwright. He knows Pirandello, he 
knows Brecht, he knows modern literature, both Neo-Catholic and 
secular, and he knows how to make use of them; he knows the 
so-called “bourgeois” theatre, and how to imitate its proceedings 
and its effects; finally, he knows the theatre of the Reverend Jesuit 
Fathers and knows how to keep his patience and his principles; or, 
losing them, how to regain them. Fabbri has, then, an extremely 
astute sense (we don’t call it “instinctive,” however, because it is a 
matter of second nature rather than instinct) of the Catholic thea- 
tre’s possibilities in Italy. He knows that in Italy, from the public 
viewpoint as well as that of the Father Superiors, the Catholic 
dramatist can allow himself as many liberties as his French or British 
colleague, but only on two conditions: that such liberties remain 
incidental and culminate in glory, or at the precise level of the 
Catechism and the Lenten sermon; and that any sins be committed 
innocently, without cavil. 

Truly Italian, Catholic and contemporary, Fabbri knows what 
it means to write for an Italian Catholic “mass” and is not afraid 
to be perfectly equal to the language such a mass is accustomed to 
hear. Informed as he is with human vices and with the difficulty 
of bringing sinners back to confessional, he refuses, therefore, to 
make concessions to sinners which leave them in doubt about what 
path to follow—that of returning to the fold, naturally. He does 
not fear, then, to address believers and unbelievers with the argu- 
ments and perorations most proven by use: those which were instilled 
in us when we were very young by the Reverend Fathers. However, 
we imagine Fabbri knows very well how to lose ground in the 
matter of converting self-made sinners; but he also well knows how 
to gain ground for the Fathers, for the bosom of the Church, effec- 
tively stirring in forgetters the prestige of those ancient formulas 
and confirming our observations in the invulnerable strength of their 
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reasons. What counts, in the theatre as well as in the Church, is the 
majority; and confirmed sinners are certainly not in the majority. 

Fabbri has, withal, a sincerity of motives and a vehemence of 
dialogue, lacking which his talent would be of little use to him. 
It is a true talent, even though it is zealously devoted to making 
itself inoffensive. Speaking of his play Inquisition, we are prompted 
to point out what in our opinion may be the purest motive of his 
writing: that of “communication,” which is also found in the 
ambitiously staged homily Jesus on Trial and supports its heavy 
scaffolding. The origin of evil in the world, says Fabbri, lies in the 
fear which men have of confessing to one another the truth which 
is in them: if they had the courage of the truth, they would discover 
themselves all equally sinners, all equally tormented by the absence 
of Good, all equally in need of Grace. There also seems implicit in 
Fabbri’s dialogues the idea that men brood, thus, each on his own 
damnation and in the fear of not being pardoned when confessing. 
Shrouded in his ego, the individual is unable to hope for the for- 
giveness of his fellow-man, since he logically suspects his fellow-man 
as an adversary. Alone, then, confessing himself in Christ the Divine 
Intermediary, will he be able to attain life in truth. 

This is a profound thought: profoundly Christian and, in its 
essence (where it is freed of any specious inferences), even modern: 
we mean neither especially Christian nor Catholic. All Ibsen, all 
Pirandello (to mention only the theatre) are in agreement that 
unpardonable sin, and that alone, is a concealment of the truth, 
whatever it may be. Fabbri’s subtlety of genius appears to us partic- 
ularly in his having captured this motif and tried to make it Cath- 
olic. But one idea by itself does not go very far, either in the theatre 
or anywhere else: it must be followed by others which carry it on, 
develop it and (above all) are in harmony with its profound truth. 
Cast on little earth, it sows little fruit. Despite its measure of Chris- 
tianity, the feeling of human “communion” which Fabbri has clearly ) 
derived from the thinking of a heretic, Ernesto Buonaiuti, or at least | 
it is clearly related to his thinking. Now, the link between the idea ; 
of the agape, or early Christian love-feast, as an essence of the Chris- 
tian message defended by Buonaiuti, and the reality of the Catholic ‘ 
Church is infinitely doubtful. In fact, Buonaiuti’s idea was only the ‘ 
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quintessence of the indomitable secular cry of Christian heresy 
against the very nature of the Church: agreement was unthinkable. 
Taking up this idea again (sincerely, we believe) and leaping with 
strides like those of the Papal Catechism, Fabbri neither delves into 
nor nourishes any Christian feeling: he creates a Neo-Catholicism 
with the permission of the Superiors, an edifying drama, a Catholic 
action of our own pure stamp. 

Jesus on Trial is firmly based, but on the ground of apologetics, 
on one of the most common Christian superstitions: the curse that 
would pursue the Hebrews from the day when the mob of Jeru- 
salem, under the pretorium of Pontius Pilate, demanded the libera- 
tion of Barabbas and the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. However, 
since on the stage the fundamentals of this superstition get earnestly 
and pathetically entangled by a Hebrew teacher, the author is form- 
ally excused from the suspicion of obscurantism. On the other hand, 
if one sits through two long acts of it, it produces a certain discom- 
fort in the enlightened spectator. But not in the majority of the 
public, to whom such previous speech is familiar and which doesn’t 
even pay attention. 

It is useless to say that, from the standpoint of the drama, an 
) enlightened spectator is not needed to find not only incongruous, 

but downright unreal, the idea of a band of Jews who go wandering 
| through the world reciting the farce of Jesus’ trial. The Pirandellism 
which consists of pretending that it is treated with fiction, and of 
openly displaying this, is not a good combination. It gets tangled 
' up, since basically there always remains the matter of a comedy 
in the everyday sense of the word: the actors (presumably Jewish) 
who play the parts of Mary, Joseph and Mary Magdalene, playing 
the comedy twice and not leaving it. We are in the realm of un- 
reality. Recited on the stage, the miracles of the marriage in Cana, 
the loaves and the fishes, and the resurrection of Lazarus acquire 
y no better test of strength than they have in the parish church in the 
t little doctrines—they lose something by it. During the heavy first 











a act, we are essentially exposed to this bit of doctrine. And in the 
, second act we return to that doctrine completely, after the deceptive 
C excitement caused by some characters’ confession of sins and their 


e quick hints at Neo-Catholic ideas, according to which one could 
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deny yet love, sin yet believe, not be a Christian yet be one. Fabbri 
pulls off the unanimity concerning the accused Jesus’ absolution, 
thanks to an argument which—although not catalogued among 
the theologies—is still nonetheless useful to catechists: the “argu- 
ment of the little woman.” The Little Lady here (Teresa Franchini) 
begs, “Don’t take Jesus away from me! I need Him!” Such an 
intention is far from us. But we cannot help noticing that, although 
such an argument may be proven by long use, it is the very argument 
which harbors the greatest indifference towards religion. 


III. Moravia AND TRAGEDY 


In connection with Moravia’s Beatrice Cenci, as staged by Vito 
Pandolfi, complaints are heard on all sides that while the Italian 
theatre needs talented writers, a writer of Moravia’s stature has suc- 
ceeded only with difficulty in getting a stage production of the first 
work he has planned and written for the theatre. 

Those saying this want only to pay deserved homage to Moravia. 
Yet, to speak of the relation between writers and the theatre in such 
terms is wholly inappropriate. It is like saying a novelist is obliged 
to write plays out of some exalted duty to literature, and the theatre 
should rush out to greet a writer just because he is famous. It means, 
finally, on the one hand, that we are left with the fifteenth-century 
idea that playwriting is merely imitating the form of the play 
(either Plautus or Terence) and therefore, if the master wanted a 
comedy, the court writer had only to oblige; and on the other hand— 
what is worse—that the play is considered a kind of motion picture 
production or an imitation of reality, in which the completion of 
the description is left to the staging while the writer must supply 
the verbal continuity. The theatre, namely, should be a way of 
writing like any other, differing only by its dialogue form, so that, 
for example, a novelist would only have to treat one of his plots in 
dialogue to write a play. If he did not do it, the reasons could only 
be external. The prejudice is so deep-rooted that when it is men- 
tioned, it is neither noticed nor is liable to be noticed. 

Now, such a prejudice occurs only in occasional discussions. It 
is found at the basis of much of what is still written on and for the 
theatre nowadays, and of very much of what the theatre has be- 
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come. It is an obstacle so much greater since it is less noticed on the 
return, or advent, of good writers to the theatre, and particularly on 
that substantial renewal of dramatic art which, not only in Italy 
but elsewhere, has been so long awaited, while up to now only the 
subsidiary art of stagecraft has been revived and invigorated. 

To illustrate the relation between narrative art and dramatic 
art, impelled to narrate and impelled to dramatize, there is no more 
enlightening example than that of Moravia. Far removed from the 
drama by the pervading feeling of the world’s opacity and the 
ambiguity of every impulse of the soul and of every behavior, the 
art of this writer aspires to the clarity of dramatic conflict as well 
as to the solution of his more intimate frenzy, which is to rediscover 
the sense of necessity. From L’Indifferenti (The Indifferent Ones) 
to La Mascherata (The Masquerade), Il Conformista (The Con- 
formist) and I Raconti romani (Roman Tales), the stages of this 
search for necessity should be pointed out; of what there is necessary, 
or so impenetrable, in the individual and in the world, to let us 
understand, finally, beyond the indefinite ambiguity of events and 
plots, clear conflicts, decided clashes and resolved actions. The pos- 
sibility of tragedy. 

The possibility, we say. For essentially it was a matter, in com- 
ing to the theatre, of maturing the fundamental themes of his nar- 
rative to the point where the dramatic conflict could spring 
spontaneously from it. If Moravia had wanted to write plays accord- 
ing to current standards, nothing would have been easier for him 
than to stage one of his plots, whether published or unpublished. 
He certainly does not lack the art of dialogue. But evidently his 
ambition lay elsewhere: to succeed in something more than the 
staging of a story, to give life to a real conflict of passions, motivated 
with the severity the stage demands. It was the profound nature of 
theatrical expression, not the literary genre, which fascinated 
Moravia. And one should, it seems, start judging his Beatrice Cenci 
by the sincerity of his impetus and the simplicity of his talents. 

This is not a successful work, but it is skillful from beginning 
to end, and frank and spare—a work by Moravia in which even 
the faults are significant and merit attention. 

As far as form is concerned, what Moravia seems to us to have 
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attempted in Beatrice Cenci is a resumption of the Elizabethan 
form, reducing it as much as possible to a classical design, denying 
himself recourse to the episodic and imposing on himself an almost 
absolute unity of time, place and action. Francesco, Beatrice, Lucrezia 
and the two servants, Olimpio and Marzio, are the only characters 
in this Moravian drama; the attorney Tirone who appears at the 
end to announce the punishment of the culprits is a deus ex machina, 
not a character. The action takes place entirely at La Petrella and 
is suddenly cut short after the crime. Moravia did not need to stir 
our sympathies by showing Beatrice condemned to death, as Shelley 
did, or to describe with almost amused curiosity the walk to the 
gallows and the final punishment, as Stendhal did. The economy 
thus achieved gives the play an exemplary unity; in the contempo- 
rary Italian theatre, there is nothing comparable to this effort to 
reduce the stage action to its essentials, nothing so far removed 
from the anecdotal and the cinematographic. Moravia has con- 
centrated on the events, not on the form, and it is well to remember 
also that the events of such a mythical, popular story were so much 
the more seething and overflowing than one could imagine, with 
all possible temptations, colored with violence and eloquence, that 
could be offered a playwright. 

The first act of Beatrice Cenci is a model of spare, precise ex- 
position, having a dialogue remarkably effective and, more impor- 
tant, remarkably Moravian. The scene which takes place between 
Francesco Cenci and Olimpio is without equal in the field of drama. 
Beginning with the theme of the ferocious boredom which makes 
the old man rave, the act continues with a rather beautiful dialogue 
in which Olimpio, a man of calculation, cunning and mediocrity, 
wants to persuade his master that the best advice in life is, after all, 
to do what seems well and pleases, but “up to a certain point,” 
stopping sometimes, particularly to organize things shrewdly—as he 
himself does, since he has conceived the fine plan of using Beatrice 
for his own pleasure, and serving the father for his own gain, and fin- 
ally ends up as a tool and a victim, crushed by his own machinations. 

In the theme of the ennui of Francesco, who needs to subjugate, 
torture and annihilate the will of others to get the feeling of living 
somehow, and in that opposing theme of Beatrice who, monstrously 
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tyrannized, wants only to live, to be a woman, to stay in the city, to 
have some fine clothes and get married, a tragic conflict sufficient 
to lead to the crime is already established. To this Moravia has 
added a motif intensely his own and suited to the framework of the 
tragic action: that of the reality of human events, stronger than any 
plan and any pretense of reducing it to a mechanism. 

It seems to us it would be enough to intensify from one act to 
another the logic of the situation thus conceived in order to bring 
it to the point of creating an atmosphere of tragic horror, to justify 
the parricide and to present a modern interpretation of the figure 
of Beatrice Cenci. It would have been the clash between the blind, 
tyrannical power of a man endowed with authority but not with 
reason (that period of “the worst fathers of sons” which Moravia’s 
Beatrice opportunely denounces) and a young creature turned 
somber and cruel by the feeling of a slavery without escape. The 
conflict between Cenci and Beatrice, as Moravia has conceived it, is 
not only that between a worthless father and a daughter naturally 
driven to hatred; it is also that between something which is in- 
human, nowadays, in every authority that pretends to be absolute 
and the nihilistic denial which young people—whose life it pre- 
tends to falsify—are unable not to oppose. Nothing more was 
required for us to have a tragedy. Moravia well recognized this, for 
he leaves aside the tale of incest, which is spurious anyway. 

He was obliged, however, to develop the logic of such a conflict 
purely and simply to its extremity, materializing it with all the 
echoes and meanings appropriate to it, not being afraid of circum- 
stances and the machinery of events. For instead, something seems 
to have happened to Moravia already in the second act, where he 
thought it necessary to justify Beatrice with an anecdote on her 
innocence lost on having seen her father do violence to a servant 
girl, whe does not attain reality in her character. And later, pre- 
occupied as he is with telling the circumstances of the crime, Moravia 
seems to have forgotten his characters or to believe that enough has 
already been said about them, so that at the end he is certainly suc- 
cessful in representing the tragedy of the Cenci in its essential 
aspects, and has done it in his uncluttered style. But it cannot be said 
that he has succeeded in motivating it to its depths. 
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Editorial Notes 


(continued from inside front cover) 
1959}. You and your fellow workers are 
to be congratulated on a beautiful job. 
The articles and poems are uniformly 
good. Robert Payne is something of a 
wizard. He writes a very great deal, but 
all is effortless, with a liquid sense of 
style. I’ve also enjoyed recently his The 
Gold of Troy. And it is impossible for me 
to say which of the great variety of poems 
I enjoyed most. You have done a service 
to Greek letters by publishing these 
hitherto unknown poems by Cavafis 
(Cavafy is the genitive, and should not 
be used, in my opinion). I should like to 
know where the original Greek texts may 
be found. ... My warmest congratula 
tions. 

—Kimon Friar, Editor 
Charioteer, A Quarterly of 
Greek Culture 


To The Literary Review: 

I am interested in Conrad Aiken’s com- 
ment on the Cavafy poem, quoted in the 
Editorial Notes of the summer number of 
The Literary Review. Also in Miss Dal- 
ven’s reply to it, particularly her reference 
to the fact that “A Love” had been said to 
be influenced “by a ballad entitled ‘Auld 
Robin Gray’ written by Miss A. Barnard. 
I have not been able to locate this ballad.” 

For Miss Dalven’s information (though 
probably I am one of many) I enclose a 
copy of “Auld Robin Gray” which my 
grandfather’s generation sang to the par- 
lor organ. It is a little heartening to know 
that someone erudite enough to translate 
Greek poems has still an Achilles heel. 


When reading “A Love” I thought it 
had an uncanny likeness to “Auld Robin 
Gray,” but supposed it was one of those 
parallels of experience which must have 
occurred many times, in many countries. 
But I can also see how he might have 
come upon this old ballad (if he read 
English) and found it moving, and played 
with an adaptation to his own country, in 
his own language. Probably it never oc- 
curred to him that it might be translated 
back into its original language—if you 
can call broad-Scots English. 

The origirial ballad, like the Shelley 
poem, is considerably thinned by what 
Mr. Aiken calls its double journey. I have 
always been especially fond of it. All this 
now inspires me to a bit of researching to 
find out more about Lady Anne Barnard, 
and whether she wrote anything else. 

—Dorothy Thompson 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The distinguished international literary 
quarterly, Books Abroad (University of 
Oklahoma Press), regularly indexes in its 
“Periodicals at Large” section material its 
editors consider of unusual importance. 
From the Autumn 1958 and Winter 1958- 
sg numbers of The Literary Review, 
Books Abroad recently selected the follow- 
ing: “The Poetry of Mao Tse-Tung,” 
Robert Payne; “Dramatic Structure in 
the Poetry of Marianne Moore,” Marie 
Borroff; “The Poetic Mask of E. E. Cum- 
mings,” Norman Friedman; and “Some 
Autobiographical Words,” Gil Orlovitz, 
with excerpts from his works. 
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